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LITERATURE. 


Sir Robert Peel: An Historical Sketch. By 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer. (London: 
Bentley & Son, 1874.) 


Sir Rosert Peet has almost passed into the 
twilight between living memory and history 
which is the darkest period for a statesman’s 
fame, and a younger generation may thank 
both Lord Dalling and Mr. Greville for see- 
ing with their eyes as it were, though in 
posthumous papers, glimpses of one who 
was for a quarter of a century the greatest 
member of the English Parliament, and one 
of the most eminent public men in Europe. 
He appears in Lord Dalling’s portrait as the 
representative man cf his age, the imper:- 
sonation of a great political epoch; but as 
its minister, not as its moulder—as the ex- 
ponent, not the inspirer of its spirit. If 
Prince Bismarck supplies an instance to 
those who contend that great men exercise 
an influence over the course of human affairs 
which baffles the attempt to construct a 
science of history, reducing its movements 
to general laws, Sir Robert Peel affords an 
example to those who believe in the complete 
subordination of individual agents, however 
remarkable, to social forces. In the literal, 
if not in the opprobrious sense of the word, 
Peel was a time-server. He watched the 
clock, and when it struck the hour he was 
the man, but not a moment sooner. His 
wary and almost stealthy movement in poli- 
tics resembled his bodily movement on the 
floor of the House of Commons, as Lord 
Dalling describes it—‘‘like that of a cat, 
but of a cat well acquainted with the ground 
it was moving over; the step showed no 
doubt or apprehension, it could hardly be 
called stealthy, but it glided on firmly and 
cautiously, without haste, or swagger, or 
unevenness.” To some of his early ad- 
herents his whole political life appeared one 
long course of hypocrisy and treachery, of 
the concealment of his real opinions until it 
served his ambition to avow them, and of sud- 
den changes in policy which were deliberate 
betrayals of his supporters. A cumulative 
indictment is brought against him that from 
the first to the last act of his public life he 
was acting a part, the part of a traitor. In 
1810 he professed an opinion in favour of 
the existing currency laws, in 1819 he car- 
ried the Act which restored cash payments ; 
he supported the Test amd Corporation Acts 
one year, and repealed them the next; the 
trusted leader of the Protestant party, he 
carried Catholic emancipation; the cham- 
pion of protection to agriculture, he sud- 
denly outbid his Whig rivals, and established 

trade in corn. His conduct in relation 
to the income-tax is gencrally left out of the 





indictment, but here, too, we find the same 
contradictions. In 1830 he treated Mr. 
Huskisson’s suggestion of such a tax as not 
to be listened to; in 1833 he commended 
Lord Althorp for not resorting to it; in 1835 
he spoke of it as a “scourge,” and warned 
the agricultural interest against it; in 1840 
he supported Mr. Baring’s attempt to supply 
the Jeficiency in the revenue by indirect 
instead of direct taxation; in 1842 he 
himself suddenly brought in an income 
tax, but as a temporary expedient to be 
limited to three years; in 1845 he renewed 
it for three years more, with an intimation 
that it might be expedient at the end of that 
period to continue it. 

The cumulative charge of political trea- 
chery thus looks at first sight exceedingly 
strong, yet it will not bear investigation in 
detail. The cases of which it is made up 
should be weighed rather than counted. 
As for his early change on the currency 
laws, it is unreasonable to suppose that in 
1810, when he was but twenty-two, he could 
have mastered the question, or to censure 
him for displaying an advance in economic 
science in 1819. Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation he accepted as the less of two 
evils, and he did so at the cost of 
much certain obloquy and enmity, and of 
his much-prized seat for Oxford. Even his 
accusers admit that in 1829 he could no 
longer resist emancipation, but they urge 
that he had for several years concealed a 
conviction that it was irresistible. The 
truth seems to be that he never really 
abandoned his objections to the measure, but 
they were in the end outweighed by other 
considerations, and he carried the Emanci- 
pation Act reluctantly as the alternative to 
civil war, and as a remote and contingent 
danger to be preferred to a certain and 
immediate calamity. We are inclined to 
think that Lord Dalling pays an unmerited 
compliment to his oratory at the expense of 
his candour, when he calls it “ a consummate 
touch of art on the part of the orator ”’ for 
Peel to have said in reply to Sir Charles 
Wetherell: “The credit of settling the 
question belongs to others, not tome. It 
belongs, in spite of my opposition, to Mr. 
Fox, to Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, to the 
gentlemen opposite, and to an illustrious and 
right honourable friend of mine (Mr. Can- 
ning) who is now no more.” On the Reform 
question, again, Peel had an opportunity of 
snatching the solution from the hands of 
his political rivals, but he neglected it, and 
opposed the measure to the last. 

The cumulative case thus breaks down, 
but it does not follow that every part of it 
does. Count Cavour predicted years before 
the abolition of the corn laws that Peel 
would achieve it. On what did he found 
the prediction? Was it because, as an 
Italian politician, he thought the end justi- 
fied the means, and expected dissimulation 
from a statesman? Was it because he saw 
through Peel, and saw that he was acting a 
part? Or was it simply because he himself 
saw the way to free trade on the part of 
England, and was convinced that Peel too 
must see it at last? Was it that he had 
watched the working of Peel’s mind, and 
found that it was slow but sure, not 
embracing at once a new policy in its 





entirety, but surveying it cautiously on 
all sides, and at length taking it all in? 
It must be remembered that Peel never dis- 
puted the policy of free trade as a general 
principle, and that he only resisted its applica- 
tion to the British corn trade on the ground 
of established and vested interests, and par- 
ticular circumstances. The Irish famine 
overcame all such special considerations, 
and it may be that Peel was less far-seeing 
than Cavonr, and had not contemplated, 
down to the famine, the opening of the ports 
in his own day. It is sometimes urged 
against him that he went beyond the exi- 
gency of the famine, and abolished the corn 
duty when he need only have suspended it. 
The error he really committed at the last 
was an opposite one: he left a permanent 
shilling duty on foreign corn, thereby raising 
the cost of all home-grown corn to con- 
sumers for an infinitesimal gain to the 
coffers of the State; thus showing that even 
in 1846 he had not fully mastered the prin- 
ciples of free trade. 

The success of free trade has, in fact, been 
far greater than even its advocates foresaw, 
and there really did appear reasons before- 
hand to apprehend that it would temporarily 
injure the British farmer, and permanently 
lower the value of land. There were there- 
fore some plausible practical objections to it, 
and Peel’s mind, cast in a Conservative 
mould, and cautious to excess, was one 
especially liable to what Archbishop Whateley 
has called the fallacy of objections, which con- 
sists in inferring that because there are some 
objections to a measure they ought to prevail, 
without considering whether they are not 
overbalanced by considerations on the other 
side. It should not be forgotten, too, that. 
Peel had imbibed from the writings of 
Ricardo the pernicious doctrine that taxes 
on food cannot fall on the labouring classes, 
and that but for this dogma the corn laws 
would never have been passed, as Cobden 
himself emphatically admitted. 

Peel seems, in short, to have been the 
representative of his age in its processes as 
well as in its results, its struggles as well 
as its achievements, its opposition to reforms 
as well as its accomplishment of them. He 
represented a period during which, on the 
one hand, the principle of religious freedom 
and civil equality gained the ascendant, but 
not without an arduous contest, and in the 
midst of prejudices and fears; and during 
which, on the other hand, the principle of 
commercial liberty likewise forced its way 
to acceptance against fierce opposition. Peel 
represented in both cases the opposing forces 
as well as those which were finally victorious. 
In the depths of his own wary and balancing 
mind, probably the same battle between 
opposite views took place that was waged 
between contending parties in Parliament 
and in the country. His was not an original, 
a creative, or a far-seeing intellect ; he took 
his imvressions from his epoch in place of 
stv. » his own image upon it. It in- 
voive. « contradiction to bring, as his tra- 
ducers have done, the double charge against 
him of lack of prescience, and of deliberate 
treachery, but his political morality can only 
be cleared of dishonour at some cost to his 
intellectual reputation. It must be added 
too, that if he did not lower the standard of 
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political morality, he certainly did not raise 
it; though in this respect he acted only, not 
only as his rivals, but also as his successors 


have done. And if he did not act a false 
part throughout his political life, it would 
seem that his own greatness was, though per- 
haps unconsciously, generally its dominant 
object. 

The ability and skill displayed by Peel in 
financial administration between 1842 and 
1846 are beyond question, but there is one 
of his measures during that period which 
has lost the magnitude which it once as- 
sumed. The storms which raged round his 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 are laid; few or 
none now see in it either all the good or all 
the evil for which it was then enthusiastically 
applauded on one side, and furiously opposed 
on another. It bas not done, and could not 
doall the good that was expected of it; it 
has not prevented over-speculation, inflations 
and collapses of credit, great fluctuations of 
prices, and disastrous commercial crises : no 
mode of regulating the issue of bank notes 
could achieve such results, and the argu- 
ments of the advocates of the Bank Charter 
Act only show that they, including Sir 
Robert Peel himself, had not mastered the 
first principles of currency. This boasted 
measure could neither prevent nor arrest 
drains of bullion, and quite a different mode 
of dealing with them has been resorted to by 
the Bank. On the other hand, the Act has 
not done the mischief which its opponents 
predicted: it has placed the principle 
of convertibility beyond dispute; and the 
acrimony with which it was once assailed 
almost passes the comprehension of the 
economists of the present day, although 
they are by no means remarkable for toler- 
ance. In short, the importance of the Act 
was immensely overrated. Lord Dalling has 
not been happy in his comments on Peel’s 
eerlier Currency Act of 1819. Speaking of 
the inconvertible currency which preceded 
that measure, he says the value of the note 
depended on the credit of the bank, and “it 
was utterly impossible that a bank note not 
immediately convertible into gold could 
have precisely the same value as gold... . 
nor is there any possibility of keeping paper 
money on an equality with metallic money, 
except by making the one exchange- 
able for the other.” Had Lord Dalling 
studied Mr. Mill’s exposition of the subject 
he would have known that the value of an 
inconvertible currency depends on its quan- 
tity not on its quality, and that it might be 
made, by attention to the price of bullion, 
and regulating the issues accordingly, to con- 
form exactly in all its variations to those of 
a convertible one. 

Lord Dalling’s sketch hardly does justice 
to Sir Robert Peel’s administration in the 
Home Office in 1825 and 1826, or to the re- 
forms of the criminal law which he then 
introduced. They were not only important 
reforms in criminal law, but also important 
consolidations of the law tending to future 
consolidations ; and they are treated accord- 
ingly by Bentham’s interpreter, Dumont, as 
steps towards codification. Peel reduced to 
a single statute all the Acts relating to 
bankruptcy, he consolidated the laws re- 
lating to theft, and threw the jury laws into 
the form of a code. Had he lived to our 





time, he would in all probability have made 
the consolidation of the law one of his prin- 
cipal objects. It is one of the cardinal de- 
fects in the statesmanship of his great suc- 
cessor, Mr. Gladstone, that he has never 
displayed the interest in the reform of our 
jurisprudence with which Peel’s example 
might have inspired him. Lord Dalling’s 
sketch is remarkably deficient in anecdote, 
though Lord Brougham’s Lives of Statesmen 
had proved that sketches of equal brevity 
need not be devoid of interest and illustra- 
tion of that kind. The contemporaneous 
publication of the Greville Memoirs, however, 
makes this defect of less importance, and 
the two works together go far to enable the 
present generation to reproduce before its 
mind the image of a statesman who in his 
faults and infirmities, as well as in his vir- 
tues and great qualities, was the representa- 
tive of his age and country. 
T. E. Curve Les.iz. 








BRUGSCH-BEY ON THE EXODUS. 

La Sortie des Hébreux d@ Egypte et les Monu- 
ments Egyptiens. Conférence par Henry 
Brugsch-Bey. (Alexandrie: A. Mourés, 
1874.) 


Tue lecture upon the Exodus which Brugsch- 
Bey lately delivered in this country has not 
been published, nor has any sufficiently com- 
plete report of it appeared. It is no doubt 
destined to form a portion of an important 
work just advertised under the title of Bibel 
wnd Denkmiiler, consisting of a series of 
critical enquiries, the results of which, we 
are told, will show to how great an extent 
the biblical traditions are confirmed, com- 
pleted, and illustrated by means of the exist- 
ing monuments of ancient Egypt. Our 
curiosity may in the meanwhile be some- 
what allayed through the study of the lecture 
which was delivered in Egypt, and has been 
published in Alexandria. The two lectures 
are essentially identical, although the author’s 
views appear to have undergone a change on 
some minor details since the first was pub- 
lished, and the second contained a number 
of most interesting details which are not 
mentioned in the first. 

It would be a serious error to suppose 
that those results which have excited so 
much interest in biblical students, have 
been arrived at through direct speculation 
on the Exodus of the Israelites. All who are 
acquainted with the author’s writings can 
clearly see how these results have been 
forced upon him as necessary conclusions 
from the mass of evidence which has for 
many years been accumulating under his 
hands. Already in the year 1857 Dr. 
Brugsch published a magnificent work on 
the Geography of Egypt, in which all the 
data furnished by the monuments then 
known were carefully compared with cor- 
responding data in the Bible and in Greek, 
Latin, Coptic, and Arabic authorities. The 
discoveries which have been made since 
1857 have very considerably enlarged, and 
in not a few instances corrected, his views. 
The amount of documentary evidence which 
he has now in his possession for the recon- 
struction of the map of ancient Egypt is truly 
prodigious. Until this evidence is fully laid 
before them, scientifié enquirers are bound 





to reserve their judgment ; and they cannot 
but be aware that the evidence hitherto de- 
pended upon in reference to the movements 
of the Israelites in Egypt is of the most un- 
satisfactory character. Timid minds have 
no reason for fearing that their faith should 
be undermined by daring novelties. Far 
from contradicting the biblical narrative, 
Brugsch-Bey follows it minutely. His topo- 
graphy is in perfect harmony with it. The 
most startling part of his system is the denial 
of the passage through what we now call 
the Red Sea. But it is only in our transla- 
tions that the sea through which the Israel- 
ites passed is called Red. 

“The determination of the route by which the 
Israelites left Egypt,” says the writer of an article 
in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of .the Bible, “is one 
of the most difficult questions in biblical geography. 
The following points must be settled, mail or 
approximately :—The situation of the lek of 

oshen ; the length of each day’s march; the 
position of the first station (Rameses); and the 
direction of the journey.” 

“The Israelites, setting out from a town of 
Goshen,” the learned writer continues, “made two 
days’ journey towards the Red Sea, and then 
entered the wilderness, a day’s journey or less from 
the sea. They could only, therefore, have gone 
by the valley now called the Wadi-t-Tumeyldt, 
for every other cultivated or cultivable tract is too 
far from the Red Sea.. Rameses . . . must have 
lain in this valley.” 

Since this article was written much new 
light has certainly been thrown upon the 
subject. The Egyptian station called Reme- 
ses has long been known to us through the 
papyri. In one of these documents a scribe 
says that he has obeyed the commands of his 
lord, and given corn to the soldiers as well 
as to the Hebrews [so Dr. Brugsch translates 
Apuriu in his first lecture] who are bringing 
stone to the fortress of the city of Rameses. 
In another papyrus Rameses is said to be 
between Egypt and Zaha, the south of 
Palestine. It is also described as a seaport, 
or at least as communicating with the sea. 
In a third papyrus Rameses is said to be in 
the land of J’al, which is known from the 
historical inscriptions to be on the high road 
between Egypt and Palestine. And quite 
recently the actual site of Rameses has been 
identified beyond a doubt. It was identical 


_with Tanis, the modern San, known in the 


Bible under the name of Zoan. “ Marvellous 
things,”’ says the Psalmist, “did He in the 
sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt, 
in the field of Zoan.” It is a very curious 
fact that one of the inscriptions which 
enabled Dr. Brugsch to identify Tanis with 


1 a 
_— 
7m 6 


sexet T’dnet, exactly corresponding to the 
Hebrew wisn. 

This identification of the first station of 
the Israelites is of extreme importance. 
Rameses was situated on the Tanitic branch 
of the Nile; it was the first station of the 
high road to Palestine ; and it was the chief 
town of the district called the Tanitic nome. 
The eastern boundaries of this nome touch a 
district which on the hieroglyphic lists is 
called Tulu or Tukut, with a chief town 
bearing the name of Pitham. The first 
Egyptian letter (<=) in the proper name 
Tukut is one which, as Dr. Brugsch has 
satisfactorily shown, corresponds to a Semi- 


Rameses used the expression, 
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tics. Tukut is therefore easily identified 
with Succoth, the second station of the 
Israelites. Pithom is one of the cities which 
are said in the Book of Exodus to have been 
built by the Israelites. There is a letter in 
the sixth Anastasi papyrus in which the 
scribe tells his master :— 

“We have given free 

[Bedouins] of land of Atuma [Edom] at the 
fortress of King Menephthah, which is in the dis- 
trict of Succoth, near the lakes of the city Pithom 
of. King Menephthah, which is also in Succoth, 
in order that life may be given to their cattle on 
the great domain of the king.” 
These wandering Arabs had in a time of 
famine come into Egypt like the family of 
Jacob, and like them were received with 
royal hospitality. 

Having found Rameses, Pithom, and Suc- 

coth, Brugsch-Bey proceeds to identify 
Goshen, or, as it is called in the Septuagint, 
Teotp “ApaBiac (Gen. xlv. 10). The district 
called by the Greeks the Arabian nome was 
adjacent to the two which have just been 
mentioned, and the chief town of it on the 
E¢yptian lists is called Kesemet. The 
Egyptian language being without medial 
letters, Kesemet is as close a transcription as 
can be desired of the Greek Técep. The final 
et is the usual feminine termination. The site 
of Goshen corresponds to the locality called 
Facus on modern maps. There is, it appears, 
an overwhelming amount of evidence to show 
that the three districts which have been men- 
tioned contained a large Semitic population ; 
in fact,— 
“son the ancient map of Eevet, the greater part of 
the names of the towns, villages, fortresses, canals, 
and lakes on the territory of the three districts of 
Pithom, Rameses, and Goshen are not taken from 
the tian e, but are to be explained 
solely by the aid of Semitic idioms.” 

Purely Egyptian documents, then, enable 
us to determine the positions of the first two 
stations of the Israelites, and the direction 
of their journey. A letter in the fifth 
Anastasi papyrus adds still further light to 
the subject. The writer of the letter had 
pursued two servants of his master who had 
fled from the town of Rameses. He left this 
place on the ninth day of the month Epiphi, 
and he reached Succoth on the tenth. On 
arriving at the fort (chetem) he was told 
that the fugitives had passed by the “‘ Wall” 
north of the Migdol of King Seti Meneph- 
thah. Both the “Wall” and the Migdol 
are well known from other documents. They 
were on the high road to Palestine, and there 
is no reason for doubting that Migdol (the 
Magdolos or Magdolon of the Greeks) is the 
Migdol of the Exodus. The children of 
Israel were told to “turn and encamp before 

Piahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-Zephon.” That the sea here 
mentioned should be the Arabian Gulf, as 
has hitherto been supposed, really appears 
incredible. Up to this time the route of the 
Israelites lay along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Migdol is near the Mediterranean, 
and very far from Suez. Baal-Zephon* is 


to the Shasu 





* Baal-Zipuna occurs in the fourth Sallier papyrus 
(verso 1, line 6) as the name of a god, but accompanied 
by the determinative of foreign names. It manifestly 
points to the Syrian frontier, and I understand that 
Brugsch-Bey has discovered that a sanctuary of this 
god existed on Mount Cusius. 





one of those Semitic names which belong to 
localities of quite a different region from 


those on the Egyptian shores of the Arabian 
Gulf. Brugsch-Bey believes that he has 
discovered the Egyptian mame of which 
Piahiroth is the Hebrew transcription, and 
that it signifies the same thing as the 
Sadpabpa of the Lake Serbonis. It is, as 
Milton says after Diodorus, in 
.. “that Serbonian bog 


Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk,” 


that he places the disaster of Pharaoh’s host. 
The wilderness of Shur, into which the 
Israelites passed, was, he thinks, the desert 
between the Mediterranean and the Gulf of 
Suez, and the bitter waters which they 
arrived at are the well-known “Bitter 
Lakes.” 

We must wait patiently for the scientific 
demonstration of a certain number of facts 
which are not yet sufficiently familiar to 
Brugsch-Bey’s colleagues in Egyptology, 
and about which he has no misgivings what- 
ever. He speaks of his facts as being such 
‘que personne ne pourrait nier 4 moins qu’il 
ne conteste que A soit A, et B soit B.” This 
at least we may confidently affirm, that some 
of the facts which have been established are 
of such first-rate importance as to give the 
new system a degree of probability which is 
not likely to be shaken, even if the evi- 
dence on some minor points should turn out 
upon examination to be less cogent than the 
author supposes. 

On the subject of the Red Sea our author 
merely says that the Elohistic texts of Scrip- 
ture which have reference to the Exodus 
never speak except of “the sea,” or of “the 
Egyptian sea.” May it not, however, be 
fairly asked whether the “Sea of flags or 
weeds,” which is commonly understood to 
stand for the Red Sea in Scripture, is not 
more likely to have originally been the 
name of a marshy piece of water like the 
Lake Serbonis, than of a sea which ap- 
pears to be as singularly free from flags or 
weeds as the Red Sea? Naturalists have, 
no doubt, discovered different kinds of sea- 
weed in the Arabian Gulf, but the evidence 
relied upon as to the quantity of it appears 
to be wholly apocryphal, and in fact 
suggested by the name “sea of weeds.” 
Bruce says that he never saw any sort of 
weed in the Red Sea, and this led him to 
conjecture that the “sea of weeds” derived 
its name from the trees of white (not red) 
coral which are spread over its bottom. It 
appears more probable that the name was 
derived from a sea full of real weeds, and 
was in later times applied to the Egyptian 
waters generally. On looking more carefully 
into the matter, it will, I believe, be found 
that suf is not really Hebrew, but a form of 
the Egyptian word 6wi, which in the papyri 
has undoubtedly the sense of a marsh plant. 

P. Le P. Renovr. 





— 





Ir the size of Encyclopaedias may be regarded 
as an index of the extent of a nation’s learning, the 
Chinese are certainly far in advance of the rest 
of the world in that respect, for we are informed 
that a Cyclopaedia of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture has just appeared at Peking which consists 
of 6,104 volumes, and costs 4,000/. 





SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


The Poems, Plays, and other Remains of Sir 
John Suckling. A New Edition. In Two 
Volumes. (London: F. & W. Kerslake, 
1874.) 


Mr. W. C. Hazurr in a brief preface to this 
collection has called Suckling ‘“‘a man of 
no ordinary genius, considering the early 
age at which he passed away, and what he 
has left behind him in print, not to name his 
political exploits ’’—which it would indeed 
be hard to name, since his one great political 
venture had never any chance of success, and 
brought upon him irretrievable ruin. A life, 
written by the Rev. A. Suckling in 1836, 
has been reprinted and “carefully revised,’’ 
an assertion that does not apply to the text 
of the author. Wrong pointing makes non- 
sense of Moseley’s Preface, and wrong print- 
ing—not to mention the omission of two 
stanzas—does the same for the Journey to 
France. That poem, a note tells us, is not 
found in the editions, but is printed here 
from a Harleian MS., on the authority of a 
note by Sir H. Ellis attributing it to Suck- 
ling. Mr. Hazlitt does not mention that it 
is generally known as Corbet’s, was pub- 
lished in his collected poems (1647), but is 
ascribed to Sir John Mennis by the editor of 
Musarum Deliciae. 

John Suckling was of a Norfolk family. 
He was born in his father’s house at 
Whitton, in the parish of Twickenham. 

“By both parents his descent was respectable : 
his mother was sister to Sir Lionel Cranfield, after- 
wards Earl of Middlesex and Lord Treasurer; and 
his father, who had been returned in 1601 as mem- 
ber for the borough of Dunwich, was subsequently 
made Principal Secretary of State and Comptroller 
of the Household to King James I.”— 


situations which he retained under Charles I., 
who made him a privy councillor. 

The poet is said to have been at West- 
minster School, and he matriculated in 1623 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. His father 
died, March 27, 1627, rich, and leaving 
(beside other charities) a bequest for an 
annual sermon in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Norwich, his burial-place, “in commemo- 
ration of God’s mercies and favours towards 
him.” The next year, Suckling began his 
travels. To this date Sir Walter Scott 
assigns the letter to the House of Commons 
which Rushworth (i. 449) calls the “‘ speech 
without doors.” Scott is doubtless wrong 
in attributing the pamphlet to a lad of nine- 
teen, and it 1s not found among the prose 
fragments here collected. Suckling took 
service with the English contingent of 6,000 
sent to assist Gustavus, and he was present 
at the battle of Leipsic, and at several sieges. 
In 1632 he returned to England, and “ spent 
his time in the usual diversions of the 
Court ’—givingsplendid entertainments, and 
gaming deeply. His sisters came one day 
to the Piccadilly bowling-green “‘ crying for 
the fear that he should lose all their por- 
tions.” He is said to have often spent the 


greater part of the day in bed, practising 


combinations of cards. His reputation for 
courage was clouded by his receiving a 
cudgelling from the champion of a lady in 
whom he claimed an interest by a promise 
she repudiated. 

Suckling lived in London till, in April, 
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1635, an information was filed against him 
for not residing on his estate, in obedience 
to the King’s proclamatior. He complied, 
and in his retirement wrote the Session of 
the Poets and the Account of Religion. The 
latter was a ‘discourse presented to the 
Earl of Dorset,” setting forth the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. Here and there we are 
reminded of the quaint turns of Sir Thomas 
Browne. The Incarnation is said to have 
been much nearer the natural way than the 
Creation, and therefore much easier, ‘“‘ woman 
being a more prepared matter than earth.” 
But there is none of the imagination which 
fitfally but vividly irradiates the dusky laby- 
rinth of the Hydriotaphia. 

The drama was Suckling’s next venture. 
He returned to London to superintend the 
performance of Aglaura, which was honoured 
with the presence of the King. The piece 
was written with two fifth acts, a happy and 
a woeful ending respectively. It was called 
2 comedy or a tragedy according to which 
Act V. was used; and it had an equally valid 
claim to either title. Sainte-Beuve says of 
Patru, that a selection from his works would 
be a short one, for “‘ posterity abridges, and 
will abridge more and more.” Posterity 
has not reckoned Suckling’s plays among its 
treasures. ‘They have no interest of plot, 
nor development of character, nor characters 
to develope. Suckling admired Shakespeare 
enough to insert in these plays a random line 
of the master’s here and there, but not 
enough to perceive his own utter deficiency 
of dramatic talent. There is a madness in 
his method, but it is not a fine frenzy. In- 
cidents “tread upon each other’s heel, so 
fast they follow,”’ but they arise causeless, 
as in a feverish dream. The personages 
fret and fume in half-lines and dashes, and 
are perfectly tame all the while. They dis- 
guise themselves continually for no particu- 
lar object. In the Goblins, remarks Hazlitt 
in his Lectures, ‘ the whole business of the 
scene is taken up with the unaccountable 
seizure, and equally unaccountable escapes 
of a number of persons from a band of 
robbers in the shape of goblins, who turn 
out to be noblemen and gentlemen. It isa 
wretched list of exits and entrances.” Per- 
haps Suckling’s most dramatic passage is 
that in Brennoralt, where the hero penetrates 
into Francelia’s chamber, anticipating the 
well-known scene in Robert le Diable. He 
reproaches the lady with her coldness, re- 
ceives the assurance of her esteem, and 
retires with the intention of deserving her, 
all with a frigid absurdity unsurpassable. 

Of the blank verse of these plays this 
brief specimen (from the Sad One) may 
suffice : —- 

‘“‘ Francelia, Think not, good sir, your elegant en- 
forcements 

Can seduce my weak innocence; it’s a 

Resolution grounded ; and 

Sooner shall the 

Fixed orbs be lifted off their hinges, 

Than I be mov’d to any act that bears 

The name of foul. You know the way 
you came, sir? 

Is this all the respect the King shall 
have? 

No, you would do well to clothe this 
harsh denial 

In better language.” 

Brennoralt contained some _ satire—heavy 

and harmless—against the opponents of the 


Clarimont. 





Court. Its author gave what proved to be 
no better support to the King’s anti-Scotch 
policy. He equipped a troop of a hundred 
horse, so well armed that they were con- 
sidered “the finest sight in the army,” then 
marching northwards. But they were not 
warriors for the working day. Their flight 
from Newburn may have been no more dis- 
graceful than that of the rest of the army, 
but the expectation raised by their gallant 
show made the disappointment more keenly 
felt. Everybody repeated the malicious 
lines by Sir John Mennis, beginning— 

“ Sir John got him on an ambling nag, 

To Scotland for to ride-a,” &c. 

In the Long Parliament Suckling sat for 
Bramber. He addressed to Harry Jermyn 
a letter on the political situation. Therein 
he recommended to the King a cordial re- 
conciliation with Parliament, and the dis- 
missal of the unpopular Ministers. He 
next appears as a conspirator in Goring’s 
hopeless undertaking to deliver Strafford 
from the Tower. Pym had been watching 
since March, 1641, and in May, at the 
critical moment, when the Lords seemed 
inclined to start away from the bill of at- 
tainder, he stood up and denounced the plot. 
Suckling, with others implicated, fled to 
France, and lived in Paris so obscurely that 
the exact mode and time of his death are 
uncertain. It seems probable that he poi- 
soned himself, and he was certainly dead 
before the end of 1642. 

Suckling squandered his talent as he 
squandered his money. He has no place in 
the stately gallery of Clarendon’s portraits, 
and only in a casual phrase of contempt does 
his name drop from Milton’s pen. His fate 
was sad, but does not touch us like that of 
his brother Cavalier and poet, Lovelace. 
Both were brilliant, high-spirited, and un- 
fortunate. Each is chiefly remembered by 
some two or three copies of verses. But in 
Suckling’s light and pleasing airs we never 
hear the manly ring of the farewell to 
Lucasta, or the “ pure, resolvéd strain” of 
the song to Althea. His love verses are 
graceful, ingenious, or studiously simple, 
but never tender. There is a touch of 
Moore’s colloquial sweetness in the song 
“ When, dearest, I but think of thee,”’ espe- 
cially in the last stanza :— 

“The waving sea can with each flood 

Bathe some high promount that hath stood 

Far from the main up in the river ; 
O think not then but love can do 
As much, for that’s an ocean too 
Which flows not every day, but ever!” 
That he sometimes descends to utter coarse- 
ness is but a rare compliance with an un- 
worthy fashion. To display his wit he must 
write on every side of the great theme— 
even to the blasphemy of the inspiring 
Cupid, e.g. :— 

“ Were I to curse the unhallowed sort of men, 

I'd wish them to love, and be loved again.” 
Courtship and gallantry gave special oppor- 
tunities for saying fine things. These flowers 
of fancy were to be presented with all cere- 
mony to the mistress of the hour, and then 
flung aside. If the author showed some 
degree of contempt for his offering, the 
effect was enhanced. So full of shapes was 
fancy, that it alone was high fantastical! 
When Hazlitt said that Suckling was ranked 





without cause among the metaphysical poets 
—the followers of Donne—he must have 
forgotten many of the letters, and some of 
the verses of his author—e.g. the tangle of 
prose conceits hacked into lengths and called 
a song, beginning :— 
“ Unjust decrees, that do at once exact 
From such a love as worthy hearts should own 
So wild a passion, 
And yet so tame a presence 
As holding no proportion 

Changes into impossible obedience!” 
If his best songs are the “origin of the 
style of Prior and Gay in their short fugi- 
tive verses, and of the songs in the Beggar's 
Opera,” his ‘* Session of the Poets” is our 
first example of the personal banter of which 
“ Retaliation ”’ is the best specimen. Apollo 
summons the poets in order to bestow the 
laurel ‘so long reserved”’ upon the most 
deserving. Each poet is characterised with 
no great vivacity. Suckling himself, like 
Congreve after him, affecting the fine gentle- 
man,— 

“ Loved not the Muses as well as his sport.” 


Falkland might have been Apollo’s priest as 
well as his poet. Davenant is bantered for 
his well-known mischance. There is some 
dexterity in avoiding all offence to his bre- 
thren by the bestowal of the prize on a rich 
alderman. But Suckling’s greatest triumph 
is in the sustained felicity of his “ Ballad on 
a Wedding.” The rustic tone (so well em- 
phasized in the illustrations of the “ colt’s 
collar,” “our landlord,’ “the Cath’rine 
pear,” etc.) suggests certain levelling consi- 
derations : “ Ces hommes si grands . . . cgs 
femmes si polies et si spirituelles, tous 
méprisent le peuple, et ils sont peuple.” 

It was original when epithalamia were 
nothing if not mythological, to idealise in 
the direction of: homeliness, to describe a 
noble’s nuptial in the terms of a. country 
wedding, to lower the imagery without de- 
grading it, to discard Juno for Bridget, and 
Hymen for the parson, and to be content 
with candlelight instead of invoking Hes- 
perus. Nobody cares now for Lord Brog- 
hill, but we are still (in spite of a phrase or 
two that we hurry over squeamishly) de- 
lighted to take Dick’s place, and listen to—- 

“things without compare ! 
Such sights as can’t again be found 


In any place on.English ground 
Be it at wake or fair.” 


R. C. Browne. 








EPOCHS OF HISTORY.* 
I 


(1) The Era of the Protestant Revolution. 
By F. Seebohm. 

(2) The Crusades. 
Cox, M.A. 


THE series of which these books are the 
first fruits is the result of the increasing 
attention paid to the study of history at 
schools, and of the dissatisfaction felt with 
the ordinary manuals used for instruction. 
The knowledge of the history of a country 
extending over many centuries can only be 
given in outline; and though necessary to 
be learnt, as the multiplication table is ne- 


By the Rey. G. W. 





* Edited by E. E. Morris. (London: Longmans 
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cessary, it is often not much more interest- 
ing to the pupils, as it is impossible to go 
into details, and names and dates are 
often retained in the memory without any 
image of reality being called up by them. 
Each of these books, on the other hand, 
will treat of a definite period of history, 
European as well as English; and, as the 
prospectus states, the writers will endeavour 
“to bring out in the clearest light those 
incidents and features on which the mind 
of the young most readily fastens, and all 
those characteristics which exhibit the life 
of a people as well as the policy of their 
rulers, special attention being paid to the 
literature, manners, and state of knowledge 
during each epoch.” 

The first publication of the series is a con- 
cise but withal interesting account by Mr. 
Seebohm of the causes, progress, and result 
of what he calls the “ Protestant Revolu- 
tion.” Men in England have been contented 
for a long time with the word “ Reforma- 
tion ” as descriptive of the change which all 
Europe underwent in the sixteenth century ; 
but the feature of the whole movement on 
which Mr. Seebohm lays the greatest stress 
is not the theological or moral reformation, 
but the revolt from Rome as representing 
ecclesiastical and intellectual tyranny, “‘ the 
claiming, by the civil power in each nation, 
of those rights which the Pope had hitherto 
claimed within it as head of the great eccle- 
siastical Empire.” This view is applicable 
enough to England, where the people, as a 
rule, knew and cared little about theology, 
but resented the papal jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical matters, and had for centuries been 
provoked by appeals in such cases being 
carried to the Roman courts, and by the 
collation of foreigners to the best benefices, 
which they never visited. The parish priests 
were too ignorant and too near the level of 
their flocks to have much influence on them, 
while the preaching of the friars was mainly 
devoted to obtaining offertories for the 
churches with which they were connected. 

What opposition there was of a purely reli- 
gious kind to the established order of things 
in England was directed more against super- 
stitious acts, such as invocation of saints 
and worshipping images, by which the clergy 
profited, than against the received dogmas 
of Christianity. But in Germany the case 
was different. The origin of the “revolu- 
tion” may be traced to Luther’s reassertion 
of the doctrine of justification by faith, which 
he derived from the study of the Bible and 
of the works of Augustine. On the other 
hand, the men in England who were most 
anxious and laboured hardest for the Refor- 
mation of the Church, did not accept the 
doctrine on which Luther’s faith was built, 
and aimed at producing a Church united in 
the common worship of God and the love of 
Him and of man, with fall toleration for 
differences of opinion about doctrines. With 
this party Mr. Seebohm, as might be ex- 
pected from his previous work, The Ozford 
Reformers, expresses special sympathy, and 
Seems to regret that their spirit was not 
sufficiently shared by others to have pro- 
duced “reformation,” and widened the 
Church without the destruction of its unity. 
He shows, however, that political and social 
causes rendered it impossible for England to 





remain in communion with the Church of 
Rome, though, after the rupture, heretics 
from the Catholic faith were still punished, 
and he gives the Parliaments of Henry VIII. 
the credit which they deserve for preserving 
constitutional freedom during the crisis. 

Among the results of the Protestant Revo- 
lution, Mr. Seebohm does not omit to speak 
of the reform of the Catholic Church. The 
attempts of Pole and Contarini to mediate 
between the Protestants and Catholics, which 
at one time were by no means hopeless, were 
frustrated by political exigencies, and the 
golden opportunity passed, never to return. 
The rise of the Jesuits, a body as religious 
and as earnest as the Protestant Reformers, 
but accepting the authority of the mediaeval 
Church instead of going back to the Bible, 
enabled the Catholic Church to define her 
creed with a rigidity unknown in earlier 
times, and to incorporate new articles of 
belief which hitherto had been only partially 
accepted. This, in the opinion of Protes- 
tants, weakens her claim to be considered 
truly Catholic. It should not be forgotten 
that while the English Church is an offshoot 
from the Mother Church of Rome, the Re- 
formed English Church dates further back 
than the Reformed Church of Rome. 

Theology and politics always go hand in 
hand, and the desire for religious and intel- 
lectual freedom was accompanied by revolt 
from secular authority. Demands for a 
fairer tenure of land and abolition of the 
game laws were speedily put forward by the 
German peasantry. War merciless on both 
sides was the result, and its changing for- 
tunes are described by Mr. Seebohm in what 
is by no means the least interesting chapter 
in his book, illustrated by extracts from the 
diary of a citizen of Rothenburg, a town 
which was forced to league with the insur- 
gents. Though references are perhaps hardly 
needed in a book of this kind, readers would 
be glad to know where such an extract 
may be found. The prospectus states that 
a list of authorities and books for further 
study will be given in the preface, but in 
this volume there is neither preface nor list. 

Although this book is professedly a school 
book, and written in a light easy style which 
the young will find attractive, we can confi- 
dently recommend it even to those who pos- 
sess historical knowledge. All parties are 
treated with fairness, and their good as well 
as bad points clearly shown. Mr. Seebohm 
has not merely compiled the book in the way 
most manuals are produced, but it is the 
result of independent work, and the author 
is, therefore, able to give a lifelike picture 
of the actors in the story, and knows 
enough of the period to introduce details 
naturally and without prolixity. 

The second book of which the title heads 
this article will be more heartily welcomed 
by schoolboys than the one of which we 
have already spoken. The enthusiasm and 
daring of the Crusaders will always have a 
strong hold on the imaginations of the 
young, and Mr. Cox’s narrative is so clear 
and graphic that his history of the Crusades 
will be read for its own sake, and not only 
asalesson. The author, in his introductory 
chapter, explains that the feeling of the 
sacredness of special localities was totally 
unknown to the Christians of the first cen- 





turies, and was imported by heathen con- 
verts, with other characteristics of their re- 
ligion. His history ends with the ninth 
Crusade, in which the English Prince Edward 
gained one victory, but obtained no tangible 
success. The settlement of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Rhodes after their 
final expulsion from Palestine is briefly men- 
tioned, and it would have been worth while 
to devote a paragraph or two to the siege of 
Rhodes in 1522, when the order showed as 
much heroism as on any previous occasion, in 
spite of the apathy of the rest of Christen- 
dom ; and also to have mentioned the fruit- 
less attempts of the popes to excite the 
Christian sovereigns to make peace with 
each other, and resist the inroads of the 
Turks. The first Crusades were purely 
aggressive, but during the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century there was a great pro- 
bability of the Turk overrunning the whole 
of Europe, and gaining even more territory 
than he actually did. The legendary growth 
by which the history of the Holy Wars is 
surrounded must have been a strong in- 
ducement to Mr. Cox to write their history, 
though he has made a far more temperate 
use of comparative mythology than might 
have been expected. No incidents are dis- 
tinctly set down as “ solar myths,” although 
there are frequent comparisons between the 
history of the Crusades and the story of the 
siege of Troy. The list of the companions 
of Godfrey of Bouillon “‘ is perhaps as much 
and as little to be credited as the catalogue 
of Greek warriors in the Iliad.” This is 
true enough, no doubt; but when Tasso’s 
Rinaldo is said to be “ a being of cloudland, 
like the Greek Achilleus, the ‘Trojan Hektor, 
and the Persian Rustam,” there seems not 
much ground for the comparison. Many of 
the characters in La Gerusalenme Libe- 
rata are avowedly the inventions of the 
poet, just as those in the Talisman are of 
the novelist ; while, even admitting that the 
Homeric poems are not historic, it is evident 
that the poet did not invent the chief actors 
in his story, but merely gave expression and 
coherence to floating traditions which he 
believed to be true. But, as we have said, 
Mr. Cox is very sparing of legendary em- 
bellishment, and says nothing either of the 
angels who hovered over the army of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, singing, “ Seigneurs, tuez, 
tuez,” or of the feast at which the same 
king entertained the Saracen ambassadors, 
and caused them to be served with the 
heads of their countrymen for the second 
course. 

Of the characters of the leaders of all the 
Crusades, as statesmen and generals, Mr. 
Cox has a very poor opinion, and he is es- 
pecially earnest in denouncing their cruelty 
to their enemies, with whom he compares 
them most unfavourably. Of the fact there 
is no doubt whatever, and the _ historiar 
serves no good end by ignoring it. Still it 
does admit of palliation. Ina savage and 
but half-civilised age, men can hardly be 
expected to recognise the common humanity 
of their fellow-creatures of a different colour 
and a different tongue. Even in the present 
day English soldiers would be very likely to 
bayonet an Ashantee when they would take 
a European prisoner. But a still farther 
excuse, if excuse it can be called, for the 
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massacres by which the glory even of God- 
frey of Bouillon was sullied, is the fact that 
the Crusades were religious wars. We can 
easily imagine how Peter the Hermit and 
Fulk of Neuilly would refer in their ha- 
rangues to the wars of the Israelites, and 
urge their hearers to the duty of exter- 
minating the unbelievers by the examples 
of Joshua’s acts and Samuel’s words. When 
a Jewish king was represented as having 
lost the divine favour for the crime of 
sparing an enemy of a different religion, can 
we wonder that Christians in a grossly 
superstitious age should have refused to 
show any mercy to the infidels who were 
defiling 


“those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross” ? 


C. T. Marrin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jessie Trim. By B. L. Farjeon. 


(London : 
Tinsley Brothers, 1874.) 


Shadows Cast Before. By Massingberd 
Home. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1874.) 


For the King’s Dues. By Agnes Macdonald. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

A Romance of Acadia. From a Sketch by 
the late Charles Knight. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 


TxoveH little Paul Dombey died young, he 
unfortunately left behind him a numerous 
progeny of nervous, sickly, old-fashioned 
small boys, who pervade the novels of the 
imitators of Mr. Dickens. Chris, the hero 
and narrator of the tale of Jessie T'rim, was 
one of these enfants terribles, all through his 
first volume. He grew out of this unhealthy 
condition however, and as he grows up, Mr. 
Farjeon rather drops his more unpleasant 
imitations of the faults of Dickens. It is 
almost terrible at first to find oneself once 
more among elfish children, poverty-stricken 
mothers, friends called Snaggletooth, enemies 
who bite their nails to the quick, and other 
ghosts and shadows of the Dickensian 
dramatis personae. But there are more 
extravagant copyists than Mr. Farjeon, and 
though his novel is anything but amusing, 
we acknowledge with gratitude that his 
grammar is fairly correct, and that his 
furniture is not animated, his door knockers 
do not grin, nor do his umbrellas, coal- 
scuttles, arm-chairs, and so on, comport 
themselves as if they had human passions. 
The recollections of Chris begin. at an 
even more remote period than the autobio- 
graphy of Mr. Tristram Shandy. He has 
heard of his grandmother’s marriage so 
often that he seems to remember it, and to 
have seen the arrest of her rejected lover, a 
forger with a tumour on his head, a slit in 
his teeth, and a habit of biting his nails. 
After his grandmother’s death, Chris and 
his angel mother are reduced to beggary, 
from which they are rescued by a surly 
uncle, who takes them to his house, where 
he reads the Age of Reason, and pursues the 
trade of a grocer. As Chris is approaching 
years of indiscretion, a young and skittish 
lady named Jessie Trim comes mysteriously 


to live with Uncle Bryan. Chris falls in 





love with her, and detests his uncle for the 
sullen hospitality he yields to Jessie. The 
uncle is moved to tell his own sad tale, the 
central incident in which is that his young 
wife had a cousin, and that he once listened 
outside his own drawing-room door, and 
heard the cousin whisper sweet nothings in- 
consistent with the wife’s innocence. When 
Jessie arrives at the age of eighteen, she 
opens a mysterious packet which tells her 
that she is Uncle Bryan’s daughter, and that 
if Bryan had only looked through the key- 
hole, instead of running away and be- 
coming a grocer, he would have seen that 
his wife could take care of his honour. 
Irritated by this disclosure, Jessie dis- 
appears, and is believed to be more or 
less learning to be .an actress, under the 
protection of a certain Mr. Glover. The 
deserted Chris discovers that Glover has a 
lump on his head, a slit in his teeth, and 
bites his nails. There are things, he says 
with an assurance beyond that of Mr. Galton, 
which are certain to descend in families, and 
it follows that the haughty Glover is the son 
of Chris’s grandmother’s forging lover, who 
possessed the same personal habits and at- 
tractions. The villain Glover has to admit 
the relationship, which after all has no 
bearing on anything; Jessie is restored to 
Chris, the angel mother’s health improves, 
Uncle Bryan gives up reading the Age of 
Reascn, and all is well. There is a good 
deal of theatrical talk in the book, and a 
happy theatrical family called West com- 
bines many of the charms of the houses of 
Crummles and Micawber. We might have 
been more pleased with the really sweet 
character of the mother, if we had not a 
faint recollection of having met her before, 
in ancther work of Mr. Farjeon’s. On the 
whole, the characters are too good for the 
plot; but with all its faults Jessie Trim is 
the work of a novelist, and not of an 
amateur. 

“The love of a girl,” says Fielding, “is 
changeful, capricious, and so foolish, that 
we often cannot guess what the young lady 
would be at.”’ It is seldom possible to make 
out what Beatrice, the heroine of Shadows 
Oast Before, would be at. This young lady’s 
brief life is a constant series of melancholy 
forebodings, which are fulfilled in the most 
gloomy way. We first meet her at Pau, 
which for some reason the author chooses 
to call Geloz. The way in which the scenery 
and associations of that pretty Pyrenean 
town are treated is the chief merit, and it 
is a real and considerable merit, of the 
novel. The author seems to be suffering from 
nostalgie: there are constant expressions 
of longing for the distant snow-peaks, the 
bright céteaua, the clear green river, the 
riding parties, and even the trout, the ices, 
and the omelettes of that country, which is 
certainly a pleasant one in spite of the almost 
unceasing rain. Here it was that young 
Beatrice saw and loved General Ponsonby, 
an elderly warrior who might have been her 
father. The General returned her affection, 
but for reasons of his own thought it best to 
leave the scene without declaring his feelings. 
Deprived of this “ goodly marred man,”’ de- 
serted by her Launcelot, Beatrice, with more 
common sense than Elaine, allowed herself to 
be wooed and won by a Gawaine—a flower 





of courtesy—one Sir Hugh Courtenay. The 
young lady’shesitationsand presentiments are 
very prettily and touchingly deseribed, and the 
only fault we have to find with the story is 
the cruelty of their realisation. We do not 
intend to betray the secret of the mysterious 
casket, or tell the tragedy of the Vavasours 
and Ponsonbys. If the author was deter- 
mined that her story should end badly, she 
might have produced an equally melancholy 
effect without the use of such melodramatic 
machinery. She writes pleasantly and easily, 
and only wants a little more vigour and a 
little more cheerfulness to rise very far 
above the ordinary ranks of novelists. There 
is plenty of humour, without a touch of 
exaggeration, in her description of an unsa- 
tisfactory picnic, and in the sketch of the 
character of Mr. Mason, the frandulent 
evangelical guardian of Beatrice. Shadows 
Cast Before would be an excellent novel if 
the shadows were a little less heavy. As it 
is, the book will be read with interest, people 
who like mysterious caskets will read it with 
breathless interest. We trust that Massing- 
berd Home’s next heroine will be a healthy 
one, and that, if she must have a casket like 
Pandora, Hope, at least, will remain at the 
bottom. 

For the King’s Dues is a pleasantly told 
story, in which the interest attaching to 
old smuggling days in the Channel Islands 
makes up for the want of originality in the 
characters. The scene is in Sark, where the 
heroine Miss Annie Blunt becomes so ab- 
sorbed in The Vicar of Wakefield, then a new 
novel, that she lets the tide cut her off in a 
cave. Hervines have been cut off by the 
tide before : indeed, if they are not run away 
with by a horse, chased by a bull, insulted 
by a ruffian, or exposed to danger in a fire, 
they almost necessarily must come to trouble 
in this manner. But the cave is a capital 
cave, and the sea roars in the most natural 
and terrible way. From this distressing 
situation Miss Blunt is rescued by the semi- 
idiot and inarticulate fisher-girl of melo- 
drama, and is dressed up in the fisher-girl’s 
attire. As she makes her way home in this 
guise, she meets Mr. Frazer, an energetic 
young naval officer, employed in the pursuit 
of smugglers. Naturally they fall in love 
with each other, the heroine having the start 
by a day or two, as Mr. Frazer is detained by 
the coquetry of Dolly, the giddy and gay, 
while Annie is the demure and domestic 
heroine. It were long to tell how Jack, the 
brother of the fisher-girl, is accused of being 
concerned in the death of a revenue officer, 
how the evidence of Annie, and the courage 
of the fisher-girl Jeanne, disprove the charge, 
how vice is punished, and how poetic justice 
comes by its own. Mr. Frazer is appointed 
to the Royal George, which gallant vessel as 
we know went down; and we decline 
further to reveal the secrets of Miss Agnes 
Macdonald, who has written this really 
pretty tale, apparently for girls. The 
book is an excellent substitute for the works 
of Miss Yonge, and as such we recommend 
it to families. We would like to have made 
Jeanne, the inarticulate fisher-girl, in love 
with Mr. Frazer, which would have intro- 
duced some pretty complications. But the 
story is very well as it stands. : : 

A Romance of Acadia is a novel in which 
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a daughter and grand-daughter of Mr. 
Charles Knight have completed a sketch 
which he unfinished. The chief inci- 
dents and characters are drawn from the 
early history of Nova Scotia, the times of 
French and Scotch adventurers. Perhaps 
history neyer supplied the materials ready 
made of a more sad and beautiful story. 
There is a fervour of unrewarded love, a 
crossing of passions, a wealth of terrible in- 
cidents, which are only equalled in natural 
interest by the legend of the Niflungs und 
Volsungs. Things might so easily have 
gone well with Victoire and Jeanne Marie, 
with De la Tour and William Alexander, 
and in the tumult of civil and religious war 
they do go so hopelessly ill. Marie Jeanne 
and Victoire are cousins, Acadian maidens, 
the latter betrothed to William Alexander, 
son of Lord Stirling, who dies before their 
marriage. De la Tour, the patriotic French 
defender of the French settlement, is in love 
with Victoire, and Jeanne Marie is in love 
with Dela Tour. On Alexander’s death Vic- 
toire marries De la Tour, while Jeanne Marie 
is compelled to marry De la Tour’s deadly 
enemy, D’Aulnay de Chernisé. In the pri- 
vate war between De la Tour and De Cher- 
nisé, Victoire is captured by De Chernisé, 
her garrison slain before her eyes, and she 
is only saved, by her cousin’s intercession, 
to die of the shock in De la Tour’s arms, 
murmuring deliriously about her first lover. 
This death-scene is the central point of 
the novel, and here the writers of the 
romance do justice to the tragic elevation 
of the theme. In the course of years De 
Chernisé dies, and De la Tour marries 
Jeanne Marie, who has loved him all the 
time. He of course is still faithful in heart 
to the memory of Victoire, as she was to 
that of Alexander, and thus no two passions 
are fulfilled. One can only regret that the 
subject did not come under the notice of the 
writer of Hsmond and of Denis Duval. It is 
still readable and touching, in spite of 
writing which is sometimes languid, and 
inability to supply local colouring, in this 
combined effort of Mr. Knight and his 
family. A. Lane. 








Les Archives du Vatican. Par M. Gachard, 
de l’Académie et de la Commission Royale 
@Histoire de Belgique, des Académies de 
Vienne, de Madrid, d’Amsterdam, &c. 
(Bruxelles: G. Muquardt, éditeur, Henry 


Merzbach, successeur, Libraire de la Cour, 
1874.) 


THE magnificent collection of Records be- 
longing to the Apostolic See has for cen- 
turies not only been closed to the public in 
general, but even as late as the year 1853 
the reply given to the Belgian Minister at 
me, upon application being made for M. 

Gachard to have admission to the Vatican 

brary, was that no one was allowed to 
attempt to intrude there, under pain of ex- 
communication. 

Nevertheless, Marini, who had had them 
under his care for forty years, wrote a history 
of them, which was published after his death 
by Cardinal Mai in 1825. M. Gachard sup- 
poses that Marini must have written before 
the year 1810, inasmuch as he makes no allu- 
sion to the removal of the Pontifical Archives 





from Rome to Paris in that year, by order 
of Napoleon. From this volume, as well as 
from the accounts which exist in the Na- 
tional Archives of France, and from re- 
searches made by himself personally at 
Rome during the term of a five years’ resi- 
dence in the Eternal City, M. Gachard has 
produced a most valuable history both of 
the documents themselves—though, of course, 
his account contains nothing about their 
details—and of their fortunes from tlie four- 
teenth century to the present day. 

We can only express our wonder both at 
the enormous number of volumes and at the 
small amount of loss that has been sus- 
tained by their pillage in 1810, and their 
subsequent restoration to their proper home. 
Readers may form some idea of the his- 
torical treasures that yet remain uncalen- 
dared and unknown, when we say that the 
number of cases in which the books and 
papers were contained exceeded 3,000, and 
that the cost of transport from Rome to 
Paris nearly reached 25,0001. 

The most interesting part of M. Gachard’s 
brochure is that in which he describes the 
volumes which come under the head of 
Nunziatura di Fiandra. Father Theiner, 
who had succeeded Marini as Keeper of the 
Archives, permitted him to see and judge of 
these documents for himself, and he has 
given us a few details of the contents of six 
of these volumes, which refer to the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. What will 
most interest English readers is the descrip- 
tion of what was going on whilst Cardinal 
Pole was detained in the Low Countries: on 
his way to England at the commencement of 
the reign of Mary. All these letters are 
contained in two volumes, numbered respec- 
tively D. 3,592 and D. 3,393, in the Nunzia- 
tura di Fiandra. The next volume jumps 
over a period of nearly forty years, beginning 
in the winter of 1592. 

We cannot attempt to give any, even the 
briefest analysis of any of these papers, 
which suggest to us the thought how much 
remains to be done as regards these Vatican 
documents. The Vatican Transcripts at the 
British Museum are 2 miserably deficient col- 
lection, and what Father Theiner has added 
to them in his splendid collection of Monu- 
menta Vaticana is simply a small specimen 
of the treasures contained in that magnificent 
repository. M. Gachard, in alluding to the 
late Father Theiner’s kindness and courtesy, 
speaks of them as being equal to his know- 
ledge. He probably has not very minutely 
inspected the numerous volumes of docu- 
ments for which we are indebted to Father 
Theiner. Had he done so, he could scarcely 
have complimented him on his knowledge of 
history. The headings and the table of con- 
tents prefixed to the documents he has pub- 
lished betray either great ignorance of the 
facts of English history, or great carelessness 
in deputing this part of his task to very in- 
competent hands. The papers, also, in the 
volume which refers principally to Scottish 
and Irish ecclesiastical affairs, are full of 
faults of transcription and errors of press. 
In this respect they form a remarkable con- 
trast to the editorial skill displayed by the 
writers in the employment of the Master of 
the Rolls. NicHoas Pocock. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Lenten Sermons, preached chiefly to Young Men 
at the Universities, between A.D. 1858—1874. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, (Lon- 
don: James Parker and Co.; Rivingtons. 1874.) 
Every one will be thankful for the appearance of 
this volume, which furnishes, perhaps, the worthi- 
est representation of a mind that has éxercised on 
two generations an influence, if not unmixedly for 
good, yet sustained exclusively by force of good- 
ness. There is probably no one now living com- 
parable to Dr. Pusey for practical insight into the 
phenomena of the conscience, combined with the 
power of influencing it ; and in Sermons like these 
we have him dealing directly with the human 
conscience, the most interesting and most fruitful 
of the subjects he is accustomed to deal with, even 
if the powers shown in his controversial works be 
not inferior. Here there is nothing controversial, 
and little argumentative. It would indeed be no 
credit to the author if it could be said that his 

tical moral teaching was quite irrespective of 
the theological system with which his name is 
identified ; but it is his wisdom to know that the 
way to make a system practically efficacious is 
not to enunciate it repeatedly, far less to attempt 
to demonstrate it, but to take it for granted as a 
whole, and apply it in detail ; its deepest principles, 
at least, being rather assumed than stated afresh. 
Most of the sermons, naturally, belong to the 
well-known Lenten courses at St. Mary’s and St. 
Giles’s, Oxford, organised by the late Bishop; a 
few were preached similarly at Great St. Mary's, 
Cambridge ; and others (including the latest) at 
College services in Christ Church. Perhaps the 
two which, if not the best as sermons, give the 
highest impression of versatility and rhetorical 
power, are the Knightsbridge sermon (previously 
published separately) on “ Our Pharisaism,” and 
one of very similar tone on Dives, also preached 
in a fashionable London church. The rest, though 
specially adapted to their academical audiences, 
have nothing obtrusively academical in their tone 
or subjects: indeed, perhaps a little more such 
character in one direction, and less in another, 
might have been desirable. We could have spared 
such fragments of scholastic method as the enume- 
ration (more than once repeated) of the seven 
deadly sins; and the statement, in the sermon on 
“ The Losses of the Saved,” of what may be called 
the primitive oriental theory of a Purgatory con- 
fined to the Day of Judgment, serves rather to 
distract attention from the practical lesson than 
to enforce it. On the other hand, it is rather 
curious that the correctness of the A. V. in Acts 
xxvi. 28 is assumed without question—still more 
so, that we find revived (of course also without 
discussion) the explanation of St. Paul’s “thorn 
in the flesh” which Bishop Bull rejected with 
such horror. But things like these do not detract 
appreciably from the value of the book: they 
might irritate a hearer for the moment, but they 
cannot mislead or perplex a reader. Knowing 
the influence Dr. Pusey has had as a-preacher, it 
would be rash to say his sermons are less effective 
to hear-than to read; but it may safely be said 
that every one will learn much from sealing these 
sermons, whether he has already heard any of them 
or no. 


Apollos; or, The Way of God: a Plea for the 
Religion of Scripture. By A. Cleveland Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York. (London: James 
Parker & Co., 1874.) Bishop Coxe was the author 
of a number of devotional and ecclesiastical verses, 
published as long ago as 1839, one of the most 
graceful and not the least popular of the many 
similar collections of that time, the aftermath of 
the Christian Year. It was remarkable that such 
a boyish work should contain so much genuine 

try—still more remarkable that it should com- 
fine, in a way then rare on this side of the 
Atlantic, strict Tractarian principles with warm 
and earnest sympathy for the religious strength 
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and weakness of “ Dissenters.” ‘The truit of this 
moderation of temper is to be seen in the fact that 
the writer’s mental and theological attitude has 
remained unchanged for more than thirty years. 
He invites the pious and orthodox members of the 
respectable “denominations” in America—who 
are disgusted at the extravagances to which their 
religious anarchy has given rise—to come and 
study with him “ the way of God more perfectly,” 
which will, he has little doubt, sist to their 
hearty union in the Protestant’ Episcopal Church. 
The tone and style are such as recal to mind the 
academical origin of Tractarianism; for the de- 
cline, in one part, into the manner of newspaper 
controversy, is no doubt intentional, and, so to 
speak, dramatic ; and the merits of the book may 
perhaps serve to render credible the alleged fact 
that the Episcopalian mission is the only one that 
has had any success among the Mormonites. 


The Solidity of True Religion, and other Sermons 
preached in London during the General Election 
and Mission Week, February, 1874. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple, and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1874.) We spoke so lately of the 
characteristics of Dr. Vaughan’s preaching that 
this book does not require any detailed notice ; 
else it would deserve one, having more “ backbone” 
than any four sermons in Words of Hope. 


Jesus the Messiah. By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D., 
Fellow and Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society; Author of ‘ Origines Biblicae,” &c. 
(London: Triibner & Co., 1874.) The cobbler 
who goes beyond his last is supposed to make 
himself ridiculous ; but it is not because he has 
tastes not confined to his trade, but because his 
tastes as well as his trade are those of a cobbler. 
When a clever man, habituated to an intellectual 
pursuit, writes on a subject which he has only 
studied very superticially, the result cannot be scien- 
tific and may be grotesque, but it is not unlikely to 
be interesting and even suggestive. The late Dr. 
Beke published this book anonymously two years 
ago, to prove the proposition implied in the title. 
Just before his death he had directed the remaining 
copies to be issued with his name, as “a reply 
anticipatory to the work Supernatural Religion.” 
He differed from the author of that work in 
having no @ prtort reluctance to accept miracles if 
sufficiently attested ; he considered the first two 
Gospels, though not traceable to a single responsible 
author, to be substantially historical; the third 
to be a bond fide collection of the Christian 
legendary cycle as believed in the second century ; 
and the fourth to be a scandalous forgery, clumsy 
and malevolent as well as fraudulent. From the 
three former he thought it possible to reconstruct 
a story of the life, teaching, and death of Jesus, 
correct, not only in outline, but in many of 
the details; for His Resurrection, while the 
Evangelists are admitted to testify to the fact that 
it was believed, St. Paul, as the only witness whose 
evidence is authenticated by his name, is treated 
as practically the only one, and the evidence 
arrayed by him is received as authentic and de- 
monstrative. Dr. Beke may be said, in this last 
point, to play fast and loose with the uncertainty 
of his authorities, but so far there is nothing 
absurd in his conclusions. It is otherwise when 
he interprets St. Paul’s doctrine that the Resur- 
rection was a “ spiritual” fact, into the belief that 
what “‘ was seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve,” 
&e., was the ghost of popular belief, that can be 
seen and not handled, while what any sane man 
would call the real Body remained in the tomb; 
still more when he imagines a vast clerical con- 
spiracy, of Gentile not Jewish origin, which deli- 
berately superseded St. Paul’s Gospel by forging 
St. John’s. It is a curious example of time’s 
revenges that St. Paul should be selected as the 
patron of what is virtually a revived Ebionitism 
—it is asserted tottdem verbis that the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was “a Reformed Jew.” 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M.A.,late Vicar 





of Hursley. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Cole- 
ridge, D.C.L. (Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1874.) 
In this edition of Keble’s life, as in the last, no 
material alterations are made; for instance, pas- 
sages are left unaltered which allude to Bishop 
Patteson as living; the short preface, everyone 
will be sorry to see, ascribes this to the failing 
— h of the author. The new edition is — 
chiefly important as showing how man e 
are rn Mew ir or edified by the fact, that pA i Tar 
spiritually superior to most of his contemporaries 
did not'find it possible to lead in our day a life 
much superior to that of many of them. 


The True History of Joshua Davidson, Christian 
and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Sixth 
edition, with a new preface. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1874). The extensive popularity of this 
book is rather hard to account for. As a state- 
ment of the incongruity between modern society 
and a consistent enthusiast who took his moral 
ideal from the Gospels, it has far less plausibility 
than the little pamphlet Modern Christianity a 
Civilised Heathenism, written by one who had 
already a reputation as a pamphleteer; as an attempt 
to adapt the Gospel narrative to modern times it 
fails, and perhaps the authoress felt it failed, if only 
because the modern Joshua was compelled to take 
conscious account of his assumed predecessor. But 
the failure is not only manifest where it was unavoid- 
able; there is a total absence of judgment in. the 
attempted discrimination between the temporary 
and permanent elements in the life of Christ. If 
anything is certain about Him, and may be con- 
sidered characteristic, it is that He refused to 
exchange His “method” of appealing to the con- 
science for a hold on working political forces. 
There were as many revolutionary elements in 
Galilee as in London, or even Paris, and in good 
hands they had almost as fair a chance of success; 
and therefore the reasons which then forbade a 
coalition with them must be such as apply 
now. In comparison with so fundamental a 
mistake, it is hardly worth pointing out that 
it is mediaeval tradition, not the Gospels, which 
suggested the “Disputation” in the Temple, 
and which led the authoress to make “ Mary” a 
reclaimed prostitute, instead of a cured lunatic. 
And it is a really absurd catastrophe that a man 
who had been shot by neither side in the Com- 
mune should be killed by a Conservative mob in 
England—a fate that for at least a generation has 
never befallen anyone who did not do as much as 
Murphy to provoke if not to deserve it. The new 
preface adds nothing to what anyone might learn 
from the book itself, except the authoress’s reason 
for avowing her name, viz., that everybody 
knew it. 


Speeches on Missions. By the Right Rev. Samuel 
Wilberforce, D.D., late Bishop of Winchester. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Rowley. (London: 
W. W. Gardiner, 1874.) Mr. Rowley deserves 
thanks for having ventured on what is naturally 
a thankless task, as well as a laborious one, in 
disinterring these speeches from the series of con- 
temporary reports. Speeches at missionary meet- 
ings were among the chief fields of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s talents, and the next two or three 
generations would be vexed if they had no record 
of them; but his speeches were real speeches, 
meant to be heard, not read; and it must be con- 
fessed that a volume of them is rather monotonous 
reading. 

Clearer Light ; or, the Teachings of the Bible re- 
specting the Creation, the Original Inhabitants of 
the Earth, the Diversities of the Human Race, and 
other Questions of the Day. By a Layman. 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1874.) It isa real mis- 
fortune for the author of this extraordinary little 
book that he did not live in the second century. 
If he had, he would probably have just escaped 
excommunication, and would now be quoted as 
remarkably anticipating the results of modern 
science, and showing the freedom with which 
Scripture might safely be interpreted ; as it is, he 





shows that he has learnt nothing either about 
Scripture or science from coming 1,700 years later. 
His book is naive, crude, ignorant to the last de- 
gree, but not very ill-written. 

Witt Henry Srtcox. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Serseant Cox has in the press a treatise 

on Heredity and Hybridism, in which he will 

adduce the various facts and arguments that sup- 

ee his theory of the structure of all organised 
ings by the junction of two germs. 


Mr. anD Mrs. Artour O'SHAvenessy have 
in the press a book entitled Toyland, a volume of 
stories “fiir grosse und kleine Kinder.” It will 
appear in their joint names, and will be published 
by Messrs. Daldy, Isbister and Co. 


Messrs, CHATTO AND WINDvS will publish im- 
mediately, by arrangement with the author, an 
English translation of the Comte de Paris’ His- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amérique. 


JUAREZ, the late President of Mexico, has left 
in MS. an interesting autobiography, which is to 
be shortly published. 


Tue collected edition of Mr. Sydney Dobell’s 
works, of which we spoke some weeks ago, will 
be issued in two handsome volumes. The publi- 
cation is postponed until about the end of January. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will, we understand, 
be the publishers. 


Out of the World is the name of the new novel 
by Miss Healy (Mdme. Charles Bigot), which 
Sian. Sampson Low and Marston will issue in 
about a month. It may be remembered that Miss 
Healy’s earlier novel, Lakeville, speedily reached 
a second edition. 

Ir may interest Orientalists to learn that Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole has identified, among un- 
classed oriental coins in the British Museum, a 
silver coin of Shah Shujia’, second son of Shah 
Jehan, and one of the competitors for the throne 
in the war of the succession that ended with the 
accession of Aurangzeeb. The reverse-area of 
the coin bears the inscription, “ Mohammad Shéh 
Shujaa’, Badshih Ghazee ;” the obverse-area bears 
the date 1068, and in the margin the names and 
qualities of the four Orthodox Khaleefehs, a cir- 
cumstance in direct contradiction of Aurangzeeb’s 
charge of Shiya’ism. The coin in all respects 
bears a close resemblance to Murad Baksh’s silver 
money (Prinsep, ed. Thomas, ii. p. 49, Useful 
Tables). 


WE may also mention the acquisition by the 
British Museum, through the Se x of Colonel 
Seton Guthrie, R.E., of a Patan Sultan of Dehli 
hitherto unknown, Mahmud, son of Mohammad 
Tbn Taghlak, who must have been the pretender 
(?) set up after the accession of Feeréz III. in 


752, the date borne on the coin (Thomas, Chro- 


nicles of the Patans, p. 269). 
possesses a second specimen. 


Mr. W. J. Crate, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been engaged for many years k on a 
Glossary of the Obsulete Words, and Senses of 
Words, in Shakspere’s Plays and Poems, with full 
illustrations from contemporary writers. He treats 
the words more fully than Nares does, and takes 
in particles as well as longer words. Mr. Craig 
has also long made a special study of Shakspere’s 
play of Cymbeline, and has undertaken to edit it 
for the New Shakspere Society. 


Mr. Sxrar is to edit a second collection of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales for the Clarendon 
Press School Series. This, with Dr. Morris's first 
set, and Mr. Skeat’s first set, will make three 
Chaucer volumes in the Series, and Dr. Morris’s 
Minor-Poems Selections will add a fourth. 


WE understand that a selection of Addison’s 
Spectator Papers, gathered under the different sub- 
jects they treat of, is also to be added to the 


Colonel Guthrie 
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Clarendon Press Series, It will make an inte- 
resting volume. 


TuHE series of publications of the English Dia- 
lect Society for the year 1873 has already been 
announced as follows, viz.:—(1) Reprinted Glos- 
saries, 1—7, Series B, Part I.; (2) A Bibliogra- 

hical List of Books relating to Dialects, Series A, 
Part I.; (8) A Glossary of Swaledale Words, by 
Captain Harland, Series C, Part I. Of these 
only the first has yet been issued; and, though 
the others have been long delayed, the delay has 
been inevitable, owing to the difficulty of com- 
piling the Bibliographical List, which is the work 
of many hands. But meanwhile the publications 
for 1874 are making good p , and may be 
expected to be completed by the end of the year, 
as promised in last year’s report. The list of 
them is as follows:—(4) A History of English 
Sounds, by H. Sweet, Esq., Series D, Part I., to 
be Derren for the Philological and English 
Dialect Societies conjointly ; (5) Reprinted Glos- 
saries, 8-14, Series B, Part II., of which Glossaries 
8-12 are already printed ; (6) Ray’s Collection of 
Words, from the edition of 1691, with additions 
from various sources, to which will be appended 
Thoresby’s Letter to Ray, also containing a glos- 
sary, Series B, Nos. 15-17, Part III. Nearly all 
the responsibility for five out of six of these works 
has fallen upon Mr. Skeat, in consequence of the 
difficulty of completing other promised contribu- 
tions in good time ; but, as some of these are now 
well advanced, other members will take their 
share of the work in coming years. The publica- 
tions for 1875 are not yet fixed upon definitively, 
but enough has been promised to provide, not 
only for next year, but for 1876 also. 


Tue last number of the Arbeiterfreund—the 
Berlin organ of the “ Central Association for pro- 
moting the Welfare of the Working Classes,” 
edited by Professor Gneist of Berlin, and Profes- 
sor Béhmert of Ziirich—contains a German trans- 
lation by Dr. M. Waldeck, with notes adding some 
curious and interesting facts, of Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s 
recent essay in the Fortnightly Review on the 
“Movements of Agricultural Wages in Europe.” 
The publication of the number of the Arbeiterfreund 
referred to has been delayed by Professor Gneist’s 
visit to the United States. 


Tue death is announced from Paris of M. 
Taschereau, late director of the National Library. 
He was specially entrusted with the preparation 
of the catalogues, and was known in literature by 
his editions of Moliére, Boufflers, and the corre- 
spondence of Grimm and Diderot, and by his 
histories of the life and writings of Moliére and 
Corneille. 


Tue flag is a factor of such importance in 
French polities, that M. Gustave Desjardins has 
done well in publishing a complete volume of 
Researches on French Flags. The work is entirely 

on authentic and official MSS., tapestries, 
tombs, contemporary engravings, &c., and the 
author gives the banner, standards, and pennons 
of the French Monarchy from Charlemagne down- 
wards, while he has rescued from oblivion the 
Huguenot flag, and the National flag under 
which the French freed themselves from the 
English yoke during the Hundred Years’ War. 
He also traces the history of the naval and mili- 
tary flags, and of the national marks, cross, 
scarf, cockade, &c., together with the result of his 
researches on the French écu; the devices of the 
kings from the time of St. Louis, and their per- 
sonal emblems to Louis XIV., the liveries of the 
House of France, and of its different branches, 
&e. The work, which is copiously illustrated, is 
published by Messrs. Morel et Cie. at the price of 
fifty francs, 


, Tae Nation announces that a brief and authen- 
tie account of the origin of the names of the 
several states and territories of the Union is to be 
undertaken by a committee of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 





Tue Italian Government has determined on 
establishing three libraries at Rome—the 
Alessandrina, at the University ; the Casanatense, 
at the Minerva; the Angelica, in the old convent 
of St. Augustin. These libraries are already in 
existence, but they will be considerably enlarged, 
and will be enriched with immense treasures in 
the shape of books and manuscripts which have 
hitherto been buried in the old convents. It has 
not yet been decided whether the Vallicelliana 
library, established in the monastery of San Felipo, 
shall be preserved or dispersed. 

In the Revista de Espaiia Senor M. A. Marti- 
nez’s studies upon Property bring him to the 
communistic theories, and he sketches the Socialist 
par on of Plato, Sir Thomas More, Campanella, 
and Morelly. He points out that none of the modern 
Utopians have any right to rejoice in Plato's book, 
for the spirit in which it is conceived is opposed 
to the humanitarian philosophy which forms their 
basis. Plato's highest conception of social organ- 
ism is not even the nation, but the city. Seiior 
Martinez points out a certain resemblance between 
the social orders of the Republic and those of 
India. Victor Balaguer sketches the life of Fol- 
quet, the Provencal poet, who late in life became 
an ecclesiastic, and distinguished himself for 
cruelty and treachery in the crusade against the 
Albigenses. The beauty of his poetry is less 
apparent than the ugliness of his life. Seiior 

varisto Marten Contreras de Rajas, in an article 
on “ The Transit of Venus,” laments the apathy 
which exists in Spain with reference to the scientific 
movements of the An interesting account of 
re iy and American work at the Zendavesta is 

en from the Augsburg Gazeite. 

THE November number of the Danish magazine, 
Det Nittende Aarhundrede, opens with a very 
good poem in terza rima, by Professor Chr. Mol- 
bech, the translator of Dante. A.C. Larsen, in 
an “ Open Letter to Professor Clausen,” continues 
the anti-theological polemic that has made his 
name so famous lately in Denmark. Dr. Georg 
Brandes concludes his weighty and brilliant study 
of Paul Heyse. Ad. Hansen translates from 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, the “ Pilgrims” 
and “Genesis.” The translation is accurate and 
sympathetic, but it is not wonderful that the 
Danish fails to render fully the delicate melody of 
the first-named poem. The number further con- 
tains a very charming study of the poems of the 
late Ludvig Bédtcher. E. Brandes gives a criti- 
cism of some of the dramatic individualities in 
the works of Holberg and Heiberg, and finally a 
statement of the present position of the Rigsdag 
in relation to the Danish National Theatre. The 
praise we accorded to the first number of the 
magazine is, at least, equally due to this the 
second, and the contents are of more varied in- 
terest. 

German child-literature continues to flourish 
as of old, and among its most recent additions 
none deserves more praise than the Pen and Ink 
Sketches of Animal Life by Aglaia von Enderes, 
which have just been published at Buda-Pesth. 

Dr. Franz Reser has completed Parts I. 
and II. of his History of Modern German Art 
from the end of the last century to the Exhibition 
at Vienna, 1873, considered in relation to the con- 
dition of contemporaneous Art in France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Enziand, Italy, and Russia. 


A CONFERENCE was lately held at Munich to 
deliberate on the best means of dealing with the 
question of Dr. Ukert’s well-known Encyclopaedia 
of Modern European History. The scheme origi- 
nally proposed by him embraced all the States of 
Europe, but he unfortunately did not secure the 
completion of many of the separate histories ; and 
the committee with whom rests the direction of 
the further prosecution of this task have had a 
herculean labour to reorganise the undertaking. 
They now announce that the fifth volume of the 
History of Sweden, the earlier volumes of which 
were written by Professor Gejer, has been com- 





pleted by Councillor Carlson of Stockholm, and 
will ap in a few days; while the fourth yo- 
lume of the History of Poland by J. Caro is in 
the press, The histories of Switzerland, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Italy have been assigned to compe- 
tent authorities and are promised at an early date, 
while negotiations are in hand for the completion 
of the remainder of the unfinished histories. 

AN article by Signor Cesare Paoli in the last 
number of the Archivio Storico, shows that Italian 
students of Florentine history are not as yet pre- 

d to sacrifice Dino Compagni to the recent 
attacks of Herr Scheffer Boichorst in his Floren- 
tiner Studien. Signor Paoli admits the discrepan- 
cies which are proved to exist between Dino on 
the one hand, and documentary evidence or 
Villani on the other; but after giving a summary 
of all these passages he still asks if they are 
enough to condemn Dino's chronicle as a forgery 
of the sixteenth century. Errors of fact, he 
urges, are not sufficient proof of falsity in a con- 
temporary chronicle; nor is the verbal agreement 
of Dino in the Villani in some passages a sufficient 

roof that Dino’s chronicle was based by some 

ter forger on that of Villani. Herr Boichorst’s 
method is founded on a prejudice and an assump- 
tion. The prejudice is, that Dino's chronicle is a 
forgery ; the assumption is, that it is founded 
entirely on Villani. Given those two points, the 
method is tolerably simple; if Dino agrees with 
Villani it is a sign that he has copied from him ; 
if he differs from him, he is acting from a delibe- 
rate desire to contradict him ; if he adds anything 
to Villani’s account, it is a clear proof that he is 
inventing. Moreover, if the statements of Dino 
are confirmed by original documents, that only 
shows that the forger had seen the documents and 
availed himself of them; if the statements of 


Dino are not confirmed by the documents, then, of 


course, they are mere forgeries. “ By this method 
of criticism,” complains Signor Paoli, “ Dino is 
damaged by what he omits as well as by what he 
narrates, damaged equally whether what he hes 
told is correct or incorrect.” It is to be hoped 
that the controversy which Herr Boichorst has 
now definitely raised about Dino's authenticit 
will not be allowed to settle without a thoroug 
sifting of the question. Besides the charm of 
Dino’s chronicle in itself, its importance for the 
knowledge of Dante is so great, that many ques- 
tions about the interpretation of the Divina Com- 
media must remain suspended till Dino’s value as 
an authority be decidedly settled. 

In noticing the death of Mr. John Gough 
Nichols just a year ago, we drew attention to the 
varied and valuable labours of his busy life. His 
brother, Mr. R. C. Nichols, F.S.A., has now 
published a detailed Memoir of the antiquary, to- 
gether with a complete list of the works of which 
he was either the author or editor. Many of 
these are important contributions to the depart- 
ments of antiquarian and genealozical literature, 
and all are distinguished by what we must term 
an exceptional love of truth. Mr. Nichols com- 
bined in a rare degree the habits of research which 
are common to all genuine antiquaries and the 
facile literary style which few of them possess. 
He was a good scholar, well acquainted not only 
with the broad track, but also with the by-ways 
of history, and as ready to impart information as 
he was eager to acquire it. It was perhaps his 
modesty that kept him back from the accomplish- 
ment of any one great work with which his 
name will be permanently associated; but it is 
only fair to add that all that is most valuable in 
the new editionof Whitaker's History of Whalley 
is from his pen, and that the aid which he gave to 
Sir R. C. Hoare in the History of South Wiltshire 
was of the most solid character. We never take 
up the Gentleman's Magazine without regretting 
that it passed ont of Mr. Nichols’s management, 
and now possesses nothing to distinguish it from 
the general “ruck” of periodicals. Is there no 
one left to assume the post which he once so ably 
filled, and to direct the course of genealogical re- 
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search to better objects than the increase of family 
pride P 
Tae second chapter of Mr. Peter Bayne’s 
“ Oharles I. and his Wrather ” in the Contemporary 
Review is hardly so satisfactory as the first. 
There is, no doubt, the same insight into charac- 
ter, the same readiness to abandon old prejudices, 
the same determination to ask how the world 
looked when viewed through the eyes of the per- 
son whom he is for the time describing, rather 
than merely to ask how it looked through the eyes 
of that person's adversaries. Yet, though Mr. 
Bayne’s Charles I. is a far nearer approach to the 
real man than Lord Macaulay’s oi. Forster's, 
it leaves much to be desired. The idea which 
Mr. Bayne shares with most other writers, that 
Charles’s first answer to the Petition of Right was 
the result of shuffling and evasion, is one which 
falls to the ground when once the full records of 
that important session are examined, and it is seen 
that Charles's hesitation was shared by that large 
party in the House of Lords which, headed by 
3ristol and Arundel, stood entirely aloof from 
Buckingham and the Court. Again, Mr. Bayne is 
only repeating the popular story when he says that 
“Charles had no sooner pocketed the subsidies and 
ay 4 Parliament, than he contemptuously 
roke his promise.” If Mr. Bayne had examined 
the evidence himself, instead of writing from other 
people’s statements who let their wishes overpower 
their judgments, he would certainly have come to 
the conclusion that no fact is known to justify so 
harsh a sentence. But the great defect in the 
article is the failure to remember that if Charles's 
attachment to Laud must have seemed very 
like Popery in the eyes of the Parliament of 
1629, the resolution of the Parliament of 1629 to 
call in question the slightest deviation from the 
Calvinistic creed must have seemed with even 
ter reason something very like persecution. 
Gharles's remedy for the disease was not a wise 
one. But there can be no doubt that he believed 
it to be called for by the circumstances of the 
case. The idea of the Commons was uniformity 
of doctrine. Charles’s idea was uniformity of 
ritual, with silence on disputed points of doctrine. 
Mr. Bayne speaks well and wisely with no little 
indignation against those who speak of Laud as 
an imbecile, and in the main he is doubtless right 
in his‘estimate of the causes of Laud’s failure. 
But there is a passage in Laud’s correspondence 
which he does not appear to have noticed, and 
which admits us into that higher mood which 
makes even his mistakes and blindness seem 
almost respectable. His correspondent Vossius 
wanted to know something about the session of 
1629, then just brought to an untimely end. On 
July 14 Laud answers :— 
*‘Omnem ego semper movi lapidem, ne publice 
scopulosae illae et perplexae quaestiones coram populo 
_ tractarentur; ne pietatem et charitatem sub specie 
veri violaremus. Moderata semper suasi, ne fervida 
ingenia, et quibus religio non est summa curae, tur- 
barent omnia. Nec forte hoc placuit, sed memini 
tamen quam serio suis Salvator charitatem commend- 
avit. Quam caute patienterque voluit Apostolus cum 
infirmis agi. Si his artibus peream, factus inter liti- 
gantes victori, ut solet, praeda, merces mea mecum, 
nec extra mo, nisi in Deo, solatium quaeram. Interim 
quae spero pauciora sunt, quae timeo multa. Nec 
habet Reformat Ecclesia quod magis doleat caveat- 
que, quam gladio undique apud alias gentes petita, ne 
apud nos vosque ubi tutius degit, propriis manibus 
lacera, graviore scissura, in partes primo, deinde 
paullatim dividendo in minutias et sic in nihilum 
evanescat.” 
The whole passage is in many ways worth study- 
ing for those who wish to understand the position 
of Laud and Charles in religious matters. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 
Tur Chambers of Commerce throughout France 
have just received intimation from the governor 
of the islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon. off 
Newfoundland, of the erection of a steam whistle 





for use in fi and egg’ ise nv at Galantry, 
close to the lighthouse, e whistle will sound 
for six seconds at a time every minute, during the 
continuance of such weather, and on the arrival of 
the Halifax mail boat. It will be audible at a 
distance of from ten to fifteen miles. 


From the Moscow Gazette it appears that dur- 
ing the present year gold has been obtained in 
large quantities from the region of the Upper 
Amur, in Eastern Siberia, and uP to the date of 
the communication it amounted to 150 puds of 
pure metal, 


Tue recent levelling party charged with the 
duty of determining the respective heights of the 
Aral and Caspian Seas has just returned to 
Orenburg. The calculations make the height of 
the Sea of Aral 250 feet above the Mertui-Kulduk 
Bay of the Caspian, and 165 feet above the sea 
level. Previous calculations had made the differ- 
ence between the Aral and the Caspian 117 feet 
only; the present measurements therefore cannot 
be held to be thoroughly trustworthy until it is as- 
certained whether the surprising increase in differ- 
ence between the height of the two seas is due to 
a rise of the waters of the Aral or (as is probable) 
to a depression of those of the Oaspian. In the 
latter case the Aral will of course lie less than 165 
feet above sea-level. 


Tur Oxus Expedition has also completed its 
labours, and Colonel Stoletof, Major Wood, M. 
Smirnoff, the botanist, and M. Severtsoff, the 
zoologist, will all return by way of the eastern 
channel of the Oxus to Fort Kazalinsk, whence 
M. Severtsoff will make his way to Tashkent, 
while M. Barbot de Marny, a geologist, has under- 
taken to cross the Kizyl Kum desert to Samar- 
cand. 

Tue discovery of petroleum springs on the 
Liineburg Heaths in Northern Germany promises 
to convert this once barren and apparently un- 
available tract into what might by comparison be 
designated as an El Dorado. Borings were made 
at Oberg by Hanoverian and French surveyors as 
early as 1863, but then the measures taken failed 
to confirm the opinion which had been previously 
advanced of the presence of oil. Since then the 
heath has been drained and rendered fit for culti- 
vation, and recently it has been shown that petro- 
leum can be obtained by simple borings, and that 
at some spots, as at the village of Wietze, tthe 
sand is saturated with rock-oil. In this part of 
the heath since 1852, when the owner of the land 
caused a shaft to be sunk, petroleum has been 
obtained without intermission, although the pro- 
cessadopted for its extraction has consisted in little 
more than a mere washing of the sand, through 
which the oil was suffered to run into vessels 
prepared for its reception. In clearness, purity, 
and specific weight, the Liineburg oil is said to be 
identical with the American rock-oils, and it is 
almost without smell of any kind. 


Dr. Pu. Wotrr has sent a report to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of the present condition of the 
German colonies founded in Palestine in 1872. 
At that time the attempt to make settlements of 
this kind in the Holy Land was limited to Haifa 
and Jaffa, but now there are in all five German 
colonies—Jerusalem, Ramleh, and Garona having 
been included in the national scheme of colonisa- 
tion. About 560 persons are distributed over the 
different areas, and thus far it would appear from 
Dr. Wolff’s report that the missions have been 
conducted with judgment and success, and that 
the various experiments in farming and cultivating 
the land in accordance with European maxims of 
agriculture and horticulture bid fair to produce 
important results, which cannot fail to have a 
wide-spread influence on the future development 
of the Uistricts, The direction of the mission rests 
now exclusively with Dr. Christoph Hermann, 
who reports that its expenditure for 1873 was 
met by the sums subscribed for its support, and 
on it has at its command a capital Hi 150,000 

orins. 











Rossta has until recently drawn the greater 
quantity of her coal from England, but the discovery 
some years ago of deep and extensive coal-beds in 
_— ma eet we egy! — her to 
pense with foreign supplies. These newly opened 
mines, which are in the lands of the Don 
lie at a depth of about 200 feet, and the yield has 
this year been so abundant that many thousand 
tons have already been shipped from the port of 
Taganrog, although in 1870 not more than forty 
or fifty tons wereraised. It is thought that if the 
mines continue to yield a steady supply, they may 
sme J exert a favourable influence on the Suez 
anal steam navigation, which has hitherto been en- 
tirely dependent —_ English resources.. Indeed 
the whole length of the Mediterranean and allcoun- 
tries on the route to India and Japan have drawn 
their coal from England, and although owing to 
the difficulty of transport to the Sea of Azof and 
the mouth of the Dnieper, the thinness of the 
population and the agricultural occupations of the 
people of the intervening districts, a long time 
must elapse before the Jekaterinoslaw coal can 
compete in foreign markets with English coal, 
there seems every reason to expect that in time 
Russian supplies may be made, through the 
agency of railroads and increase of population, to 
form a very important item in the category of 
Russian exports. 

THE <>! of Damascus has good reason to be 
anything but gratified by the success of M. de 
Lesseps’ grand enterprise. Before the construction 
of the Suez Canal cus was the last place 
where the many thousands of Moslem pilgrims, 
coming from the vast populations of Central Asia, 
on their way to the Hedjaz, halted, not only to 
recruit their strength for the perilous journey 
across the desert, but to purchase stores, baggage, 
animals, &c. Large purchases are also even now 
made of the gorgeous costumes worn in Central 
Asia, which Damascus manufactures. These 
are conveyed to Mecca and laid on the tomb of 
the Prophet, whereby they are deemed to acquire 
some of its sanctity, and are then carried back by 
their owners to their countries. The conservative 
feeling of fanaticism, however, has not been able 
to withstand the facilities and comforts of the sea 
voyage through the canal to Jeddah, and the 
merchant also sends his goods that way. Damas- 
cus, therefore, now stands comparatively neglected. 


A party of English engineers have recently 
surveyed, on behalf of the Viceroy of Egypt, the 
coal-field of Dranista, and excavated from it some 
350 tons of coal. This coal-field is situated about 
fifty miles to the south-west of the town of Salo- 
nica, and is enclosed by a range of mountains of 
crescent shape, commencing on the south at 
Mount Olympus, and terminating on the north at 
the Bay of Kitros in the Gulf of Salonica, There 
is an rate thickness of about eight feet of 
coal, extending over a known area of about 2,000 
acres; but it is highly probable that the coal-field 
is of much greater extent, and the engineers are 
of opinion that there is a total area of thirty 
square miles in which the above thickness of coal 
would be found, and which in round numbers 
would contain 255,000,000 tons of coal, which 
appears to be of good quality. 


Dr. GeruaRD Rows’ new work Quer durch 
Africa, true to its title, carries its readers straight 
through Africa from one ocean to the other. 
Since the death of Livingstone, this indefatigable 
traveller has ranked as the only explorer who has 
traversed the African continent from coast to 
coast, and it is no slight proof of his enterprise and 
skill that he should have undertaken all his earlier 
voyages at his own val risk and outlay, and 
that the smallness of the sum—amounting to only 
2,500 thalers—which had been placed at his dis- 

sal in the year 1865 for the exploration of the 

schad Lake Valley, did not deter him from 
undertaking that most arduous expedition. Yet 
however much we may admire his indomitable 
energy, courage, and tact in penetrating almost 
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single-handed into those dangerous regions, it is 
much to be regretted that his inadequate pecuniary 
resources made it impossible for the expedition to 
collect or purchase natural history specimens, or 
to undertake any exact astronomical or other 
scientific determinations. Dr. Rohlfs’ great merit as 
anexplorer rests yo the signal ability with which 
he mastered the languages: of the various negro 
and Berber tribes with whom he was brought 
in contact, and the extraordinary readiness with 
which he adapted himself to the peculiarities of 
the natives, and it was by these means that he 
was enabled to study the character and habits 
of the Africans in a manner never before at- 
tempted by any European. Nothing perhaps more 
clearly demonstrates the force of his resolution 
than the fact of his having spent several years 
under the assumed character of a Mohammedan at 
Morocco in the study of the natives around him, 
and it is this intimate ee pe we Po the 
ople which imparts its special value to his re- 
La. on the ethnology of the African races. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
9 Pall Mall East : Nov. 11, 1874. 
Tue Ordnance Survey of Palestine, interrupted 
by the summer, by Lieutenant Conder’s visit to 
ngland, and by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s death, has 
been resumed. The new camp is at Halhuiil, site 
of the ancient town of the same name, a con- 
spicuous hill on the right of the road from Hebron 
to Jerusalem, and about five miles from the for- 
mer place. The party will be strengthened in a 
few days by the arrival of Lieutenant H. H. 
Kitchener, R.E., and will then consist entirely of 
Royal Engineers. 
his way to Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder 
visited Abu Shusheh and Tell Gezer—the Gezer 
discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau. It was on 
the top of a flat hill, “rather more than a mile ” from 
Tell Gezer, that the two Gezer stones were found. 
He observed, as M. Ganneau had already pointed 
out, evidence of considerable work, the rock being 
cut in various places, and shallow troughs looking 
like ie EF with the sides knocked off lying 
about. In the same line as M. Ganneau’s two 
 arpten! found inscriptions he was shown a 
ong rough stone with two large letters about 
a foot in height cut in the end. Another stone 
to the south-east of the first was reported, 
bat not seen. One of M. Ganneau’s two inscri 
tions is in the Serai at Jerusalem, the other in 
the Serai at Ramleh. The vexatious circum- 
stances which led to their being lost to the Pales- 
tine Fund belong to M. Ganneau’s history of this 
important find. This portion of the country has 
already been mapped by the Survey Expedition, 
but the work was om in the interval between the 
departure of Captain Stewart and the arrival of 
Lieutenant Conder, when the field-work was car- 
ried on by the two non-commissioned officers— 
Sergeant Black and Corporal Armstrong—and Mr. 
e’s hands were full with the organisation and 
management of the a. , 80 that the archaeologi- 
eal harvest was small. 

Lieutenant Conder has made a discovery of 
great topographical interest in the Haran area of 
Jerusalem, On the platform of the Kubbet es 
Sakhra are two great cisterns, numbered by Major 
Wilson in the Notes to the Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem as one and three. The former is a 
tunnel 130 feet long and 24 feet wide, cut in the 
rock for 18 feet from the bottom to the springing 
of the arch; it runs north and south. e other 
Tuns north-east and south-west ; and if their lines 
of direction were produced they would meet—a 
fact noticed by Captain Warren in the Recovery of 
Jerusalem—at. the my ann. 9 of the platform, 
where Warren o a hollow-sounding 
Piece of ground. Lieutenant Conder, age | 
into the latter cistern with Sergeant Black, fi 
the northern end closed by a wall evidently of 
more modern construction, and built i ly 
in an oblique line across it. The lower part is 





cemented, but above the cement the work is 
visible, and proves to be irregular in size, with 
broad mortar joints. The passage is roofed with 
a semicircular arch of fine masonry. The key- 
stone of the work is very narrow, and the 
voussoirs gradually increase in breadth as the 
approach the haunches. In this respect the wor 
resembles that of the twin pools by the Convent 
of the Sisters of Zion. Lieutenant Conder thinks 
it probably Roman. At the end of the passage 
the voussoirs aré cut irregularly by the wall, and 
there seems no doubt that the passage continues 
farther north. An examination of cistern No. 1 
showed the same later work, though in this case 
the cross-wall blocking up the passage was not so 
easily seen. The voussoirs, however, of the roof- 
ing arch run beyond in the same way. Lieutenant 
Conder thinks that the discovery of an extension 
of both tunnels goes far to prove a communication 
with the exterior. There is also, he notices, the 
side chamber in cistern No. 3 with a well mouth. 
He conjectures that this may be the House of 
Baptism, or more properly the bath room men- 
tioned in the Talmud. Captain Warren has 
already (Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 206) suggested 
the same thing. Watrter Besant. 








THE EXPLORATION OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


We have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing letter: — 


“To the President of the Royal Geographical 
jociety. 

“S1r,—Ten years ago when Arctic exploration 
was sought to be revived by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, all, I think, were agreed as to 
the main points of the subject, while a diversit 
of opinion arose regarding one point, whic 
appears to me to be only of secondary importance 
now, namely, the route to be chosen. There was 
a great deal of discussion upon this point, and 
whether it would be more advisable for a new 
English expedition to proceed west of Greenland 
up Smith Sound, or east of it, anywhere in the 
wide sea between Greenland and Nowaya Zemlya. 

“From the results arrived at by actual ex- 
ploration since 1865, and the light shed by it 
upon the subject, it appears to me that a real 
ground for any such diversity of opinion no more 
exists, as the most noteworthy fact brought out 
by the various recent Polar expeditions is a greater 
navigability in all parts of the Arctic seas than 
was formerly supposed to exist. 

“For my part I readily admit that the Smith 
Sound route has turned out to be a great deal 
more practicable and navigable than could for- 
merl surmised from the experience of Kane 
and Hayes. Certainly both these attempts were 
made with insufficient means, Kane’s Advance 
being only a sailing-brig, heavily laden, and blown 
about by unusually strong gales; and Hayes's 
schooner, the United States, a mere sailing vessel 
of 133 tons, not fit for navigation in the Arctic 
seas. When therefore Hall, in 1871, tried this 
route with the Polaris, he achieved most astound- 
ing results, for he sailed and steamed from Tes- 
sinsak without interruption in one stretch through 
the ill-famed Melville Bay, Smith Sound, Ken- 
nedy Channel, and into new seas as far as 82° N. 
latitude, a distance of 700 miles, with the greatest 
ease in seven days, and even reached beyond the 
82nd parallel. Yet his vessel, the Polaris, was 
= a small, weak-powered steamer, by no means 
well fitted for the work, and manned by a motley 
crew hampered by Eskimo families and little 
one While I 

“ While I thus readily admit my expectations 
to have been far catenled by sao pe ma 
similar progress has also been made on all the 
other routes into the central area of the Arctic 
regions, and a great deal has been achieved, even 
with small means. From the results already 
arrived at it is evident that with appropriate 
steam vessels making use of the experience gained, 





that central area will be penetrated as far as the 
North Pole, or any other point. 

“AsI cannot but think that an English ex- 
ploring expedition will soon leave for the Arctic 
regions, I take this opportunity to state to you 
explicitly, that I withdraw everything I formerly 
said that might be construed into a diversity of 
opinion on the main points at issue, and that I 
now distinctly approve beforehand of any route or 
direction that may be decided on for a new expe- 
dition by British geographers. 

“For those expeditions which I myself have 
been able to set on foot since 1865, the most 
direct and shortest routes and the nearest goals 
seemed the most advisable, as only very small 
means could be raised, and these chiefly by pro- 
mising to break new ground and opening new 
lines of research never before attempted. With 
the same small means at owr command we could 
not have done as much as we did elsewhere. At 
my instance, more or less, seven very modest ex- 
peditions and summer cruises went forth: the 
first one, a reconnoitring tour in 1868 under 
Captain Koldewey, consisted of a little Nor- 
wegian sloop of only about sixty tons, no bigger 
than an ordinary trawling-smack; she was pur- 
chased at Bergen, received the name Germania, 
and went towards East Greenland, then to the 
east of Bear Island, on the north of Spitzbergen, 
beyond the 81st parallel, and surveyed portions of 
East Spitzbergen not before reached by English 
or Swedish expeditions. Next year, 1860, started 
the so-called second German expedition, consist- 
ing of two vessels—a screw steamer of 143 tons 
called the Germania, and a sailing-brig of 242 
tons called the Hansa, as a tender; they went 
again to East Greenland, explored this coast as 
far as 77° N. lat., and discovered a magnificent 
inlet, Franz Joseph Fjord, extending far into the 
interior of Greenland, navigable, and the shores 
of it enlivened by herds of reindeer and musk 
oxen. It was also shown that the interior of 
Greenland in this region consists not of a 
slightly elevated table land, as formerly sup- 
posed, but of splendid mountain masses of Alpine 
character. The account of this expedition, which 
also wintered on the coast of East Greenland in 
744° N. lat., is before you in an English dress. 
Besides this, I got my friend Mr. Rosenthal, a 
shipowner, to allow two scientific men, Dr. Dorst 
and Dr. Bessels, to accompany two of his whaling 
steamers, one to explore the seas east of Spitzber- 
gen, the other those east of Greenland; both 
made highly interesting and valuable scientific 
observations, which have not yet been published. 
In 1870, my friends Baron Heuglin and Count 
Zeil went from Tromsé in a small schooner of 
thirty tons to East Spitzbergen, and collected 
most interesting information on a region never 
before visited by scientific men; and when Baron 
Heuglin had been out a second time the next 
following year (1871), again with one of Rosen- 
thal’s expeditions, he published a valuable work 
in three volumes. In the same year Payer and 
Weyprecht went in the IJshjérn, a sailing vessel 
of forty tons, from Tromsé, to explore still further 
northward than Bessels the sea east of Spitz- 
bergen, which was done with great success as 
high up as 78° 43’ N. lat. (in 42}° E. long. Gr.), 
and as far east as 59° E. long. The scientific 
results of this cruise have also not yet been fully 
worked out. 

“Thus, from the interior of Greenland in 30° 
W. long. to 59° E. long. east of Spitzbergen, a 
width of about 90° of longitude been ex- 

lored, and highly interesting results obtained. 

e cost of these seven expeditions and cruises was 
about 140,000 thalers, or altogether 20,000/., of 
which only 5,000thalers, or 750/., werecontributed 
by the Government of Germany, all the rest by 
private individuals, my friend Rosenthal spending 
upwards of 30,000 thalers. Half of the results of 
these expeditions have not yet been published, 
but the work of the second German iti 
in four volumes, and that by Baron Heuglin in 
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three volumes, are finished, and are, I think, a 
credit to the explorers. 

“ [ have mentioned these details in order to show 
that such endeavours to extend human knowledge, 
improve the spirit of the navy, and foster a taste 
for the cause of science, are not necessarily ex- 
pensive. A really effective expedition will cost 
more, but also accomplish more ; in this respect a 
writer in the Athénaeum, in reviewing our second 
expedition, says that ‘to start on expeditions such 
as these in vessels ill-adapted, ill-strengthened, ill- 
found, and ill-provisioned, is but to court failure,’ 
to which I say Amen. 

“One well-appointed English expedition of one 
or two strong steamers may well be able to — 
trate to the furthest point of our ‘globe. Even 
the whaling ships, now furnished as they are with 
steam, penetrate as a rule to where it was formerly 
thought impossible for such a fleet, to pursue their 
valuable fisheries; the ill-famed middle ice of 
Baffin’s Bay is to them no more impenetrable, and 
extreme points reached by former discovery ex- 
peditions in the course of a long series of years, 
are now visited and passed by one whaling vessel 
in the course of a few summer months. 

“ Up to 1869 the general opinion was that from 
Bear fatand in 74}° N. lat. there extended the 
line of heavy impenetrable pack ice eastward as 
far as Nowaya Zemlya; that—working along this 
coast—the furthest limit of navigation was at 
Cape Nassau, and that the Kara Sea was entirely 
aikthinage filled with masses of ice, totally im- 
practicable for any navigation. But the Nor- 
wegians, with their frail fishing smacks of only 
thirty tons on an average, have for five consecu- 
tive years every year navigated all those seas 
hitherto considered as totally impenetrable ; they 
have repeatedly circumnavigated the whole of 
Nowaya Zemlya, crossed the Kara Sea in every 
direction, penetrated to the Obi and Yenisei, and 
shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that navi- 
gation can generally be pursued there during five 
months of the year, from June to October, and, 
moreover, that the whole of the Kara Sea and the 
Siberian Sea far to the north are every year more 
or less cleared of their ice, both by its melting and 
drifting away to the north. I have had the 
journals of many of these cruises sent to me from 

Norway, containing a mass of good observations 
made at the instance of the Government Meteoro- 
logical Office, under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Mohn, at Christiania. If another proof of 
confirmation was wanting, it has been furnished 
by Mr. Wiggins, of Sunderland, who this summer 
also navigated through the Kara Sea as far as the 
mouth of Obi. 

“As tothe sea between Nowaya Zemlya and 
Spitzbergen, the very first time in our pa its 
navigation was attempted, namely, by Weyprecht 
and Payer in 1871, it was found navigable even to 
a small sailing vessel of forty tons up to 79° N. 
lat., and in the eastern half of it no ice whatever 
was met with. The experience of their last ex- 
pedition, in 1872, certainly has been the reverse, 
as they encountered much and dense ice, at least 
in the direction of Cape Nassau, but it would lead 
to erroneous conclusions, if it was not taken into 
account that the Norwegians at the same time 
found the western half of that sea quite free from 
ice. 

“T am not going to make any remark upon the 
late Austrian Expedition, as its results and obser- 
vations are not yet sufficiently before us ; but Iam 
authorised by a letter of Lieutenant Weyprecht, 
the nautical commander, dated November 1, to 
state that, before he has published his extensive 
observations, he warns against all premature con- 
clusions, and concludes the letter, which I shall 
publish in the next part of the Mittheilungen, and 
in which he expresses his own views on the 
Arctic question for the first time, with the sen- 
tence: ‘that he considers the route through the 
Siberian Sea as far as Bering Strait as practicable 
as before, and would readily take the command 
of another expedition in the same direction.’ 





“T believe myself that the navigability of the 
seas to the north of Nowaya Zemlya can as little 
be called in question by this one drift of the 
Austrian Expedition, as the navigability of Baffin 
Bay by the drifts of De Haven, McClintock, and 
the crew of the Polaris. These drifts by no means 
prevent others from penetrating the same seas. 

“ And here I may be allowed to refer in a few 
words to the other end of this route, the seas 
north of Bering Strait. Captain Cook, in 1778, 
and his second in command, Captain Clerke in 
1779, thought they had reached the extreme limit 
of navigation by attaining Icy Cape (in 703° N. 
lat.) on the American, and North Cape (in 69° N. 
lat.) on the Asiatic side,and they considered further 
attempts there as madness as well as to any prac- 
tical purpose useless, Captain Beechey, however, 
with his lieutenant, the present Admiral Sir 
Edward Belcher, penetrated already in 1826 as 
as far as Point Barrow, and expressed the result 
of his experience in the weighty sentence: ‘I 
have always been of opinion that a navigation may 
be performed along any coast of the Polar Sea that 
is continuous.* And true enough, many a 
follower has sailed along the as of the 
northernmost coast of America, though exposed 
to the pressure of the immense pack-ice masses 
from the north impinging upon these coasts. 
Captain Kellett with ‘the Herald, a vessel not 
intended for ice navigation, penetrated in 1849 
with ease to 72° 51’ N. lat. into the Polar Sea so 
much dreaded by Cook and Clerke, discovered 
Herald Island, and what is now called by some 
Wrangel Land, and found the ice not at all so for- 
midable as supposed eet Passing over the 
similar experience of Collinson, McClure, Rodgers 
and others, we come to the time when the Ameri- 
cans established a highly profitable whale fishery 
in seas considered entirely useless by Cook and 
Clerke, gaining as much as eight millions of 
dollars in two years. It was in one of these years 
that a shipmaster went as far as 74°N. lat. nearly 
due north of Herald Island, and saw and 
mountain ranges far to the northward of his 
position. Another, Captain Long, went a con- 
siderable distance along the Siberian coast to the 
west, and did more in a few days with a sailing 
vessel than Admiral Wrangel had been able to 
accomplish with sledges in winter, in the course 
of four years, in the same region. Ina letter dated 
Honolulu, January 15, 1868, he says: “ That 
the passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean will be accomplished by one of the routes 
I have indicated, I hive as much faith in as I 
have in any uncertain event of the future, and 
much more than I had fifteen years ago in the 
success of the Atlantic telegraph. Although this 
route will be of no great importance to commerce 
as a transit from one ocean to the other, yet could 
the ge along the coast as far as the mouth of 
the Lena be successfully made every year (which 
I think probable), it would be of great benefit 
in developing the resources of Northern Siberia.’ } 

“To the north-east of Spitzbergen also an 
interesting cruise was raped made by Mr. Leigh 
Smith, who in 1871, with only a sailing schooner 
of 85 tons, reached as far as 27° 25’ E. of Gr. in 
80° 27'N. lat., four degrees of longitude farther than 
any authenticated and observing navigator before 
him. At this point he had before im to the 
east, a y in the direction of the newly- 
discovered Franz Joseph Land, nothing but open 
water on September 6, 1871, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“That land would be found in the locality 
where the Austrian Expedition actually found it, 
I have long predicted. Gillis Land, after Keu- 
len’s map generally considered to be situated in 
80° N. lat., 30° E. long., by the Swedish explorers 
erroneously put down in 79° N, lat., I have from 
the original text concluded to be in 814° N. lat. 





* Beechey, Voyage, vol. ii. p. 297. 
t Proceedings 2. G. S., xii. p. 99. 
¢ Nautical Magazine, 1868, p. 242. 








and 37° E. long. Gr. This approaches to within 
eighty nautical miles of Franz y oseph Land, which 
was sighted westward as far as E. long, but 
in this longitude there was not as yet any limit of 
the land. The flight of immense numbers of brent 
geese and other birds in the same direction has 
long been observed by various voyagers, and it has 
also been noticed that not only migrations of 
birds, but also of mammals, take the same direc- 
tion; the Norwegian fishermen on the north of 
Spitzbergen have repeatedly caught immense 
numbers of walrus and ice-bears at the Seven 
Islands, and especially on their north-eastern side, 
whereas at Spitzbergen the walrus is now very 
scarce, and the ice-bear almost extinct. 

“T consider it also highly probable that that 
great Arctic pioneer and navigator, William Baffin, 
may have seen the western shores of Franz Joseph 
Land as long ago as 1614, for in that year he io 
ceeded to 81° N. lat., and thought he saw land as 
far as 82° to the north-east of Spitzbergen, which 
is accordingly marked in one of Purchas’ maps.* 
It is true the account of this voyage is very 
meagre, and so is the account of his voyage and 
still greater discovery of Baffin’s Bay, two years 
after, which Sir John Barrow calls ‘the most 
vague, indefinite, and unsatisfactory,’ and in his 
map leaves out Baffin Bay altogether, and 
this, be it observed, in the year 1818.+ Bar- 
rington and Beaufoy, though inserting Baf- 
fin’s discoveries in their map dated h 1, 
1818, describe them in the following words :— 
“Baffin’s Bay, according to the relation of W. 
Baffin in 1616, but not now believed!” With 
Barents’ important voyages and discoveries it is 
exactly the same. The Russians, who only navi- 
gated as far as Cape Nassau, also tried to erase 
Barents’ discoveries from the map, and cut off the 
north-eastern part of a Zemlya altogether.{ 
But old Barents has been found more trustworthy 
and correct than all the Russian maps and _ pilots 
put together. Even the identical winter hut of 
that great Dutch navigator, nearly 300 years old, 
was found by the Talneien Captain Carlsen 
on September 9, 1871, and many interesting relics 
cha home by him, so that the truth and 
correctness of those famous old Dutch voy 
has been proved beyond all doubt. In lke 
manner, Baffin’s voyage to within sight of the 
western shores of Franz Joseph Land may he 
considered trustworthy until some substantial 
proof of the contrary is brought forward. Nay, it 
even appears to me that the report given of 
another remarkable voyage of a Dutch navigator, 
Cornelis Roule, merits attention, and is to be 
considered in the same way as Baffin’s and 
Barents’, so that if it be as true as the voyages of 
these navigators, it may yet be found that Franz 
Joseph Land was already discovered, and sailed 
through up to 74}° or 75° N. lat. nearly 300 
years ago. This report runs thus: “I am in- 
formed with certainty that Captain Cornelis 
Roule has been in nen or 85° N. lat. in the longi- 
tude of Nowaya Zemlya, and has sailed about 40 
miles between broken land, seeing large open 
water behind it. He went on shore with his 
boat, and, from a hill, it appeared to him that he 
could go three days more to the north. He found 
lots of birds there, and very tame.’§ Now the 
mean longitude of Nowaya Zemlya is 60° E. Gr., 
and passes right through Austria Sound and Franz 
Joseph Land ; the latter is a ‘ broken land’ also, 





* Barrington and Beaufoy, pp. 40, 41. 

+ Barrow, Chronological History, p. 216 and map. 

t This was actually attempted by a pilot of the 
“ Russian Imperial Marine,” and found its way also 
into vol. viii. of the Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, p. 411, where the map is spoken of as 
“showing the actual outline of its coasts, as traced 
by the pilot Ziwolka, from the latest examinations, by 
which it will be seen that more'than the eastern half 
represented on our maps has no existence in reality! 

§ Wilsen, NV. § O. Tartarye, folio 1707, 2 edit. Pp 
920. See also Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, ix. p. 178. 
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behind which Lieutenant Payer saw ‘large open 
water ’ and found ‘ lots of birds!’ 

“ Be this as it may, we = “ee to Sir Edward 
Parry’s vo north of Spitzbergen, regarding 
which it raps undoubted fact that he reached 
82° 45’ N. lat., the furthest well authenticated 
point yet reached by any navigator, and a feat un- 
surpassed to this day.* 

“There is, however, no doubt that the northern 
coast of Spitzbergen lies just in the teeth of one 
of the most formidable ice-currents, and one, that 
summer and winter, is sweeping its ice-masses di- 
rectly towards these coasts. If, therefore, an Eng- 
lish expedition should take Spitzbergen as a base 
to start from, it would require two vessels, one of 
which ought to go up the west coast, the other up 
the east coast ; for when northerly and westerly 
winds prevail, the first vessel would probably be 
hampered by ice, and the second vessel find it 
— up the east coast, and if easterly and 
southerly winds prevailed, the reverse would be 
the case. 

“Tt is by way of Smith Sound, however, that 
navigation has hitherto been pushed furthest, and 
here an English expedition, so long projected, may 
well operate. At the same time the east coast of 
Greenland seems still worthy of attention. The 
second German expedition did not proceed far to 
the North, it is true, but it was easy enough to 
reach the coast, and Lieutenant Payer told me, 
this was merely something like a ‘cab’s drive.’ 
Captain Gray, of Peterhead, a most ogee 


Arctic navigator, wrote already in 1868, thus: 
‘Having for many years pursued the whale fishery 
on the East coast of Greenland, and observed the 


tides, the set of currents, and the state of the ice 
in that locality at various seasons of the year, I 
think that little, if any, difficulty would be ex- 
perienced in ing a vessel in a single season to 
a very high latitude, if not to the Pole itself, 
by taking the ice at about the latitude of 
75°, where generally exists a deep bight, some- 
times running in a north-west direction up- 
wards of 100 miles towards Shannon Island, 
from thence following the continent of Green- 
land as long as it was found to trend in the 
desired direction, and afterwards pushing north- 
wards through the loose fields of ice, which I 
shall show may be expected to be found in that 
locality. The following are the reasons on which 
that opinion is founded : In prosecuting the whale 
fishery in the vicinity of Seinen Island, there 
are generally found loose fields of ice, with a con- 
siderable amount of open water, anda dark water- 
sky along the land to the northward; the land- 
water sometimes extending for at least fifty miles 
to the eastward ; and, in seasons when south-west 
winds prevail, the ice opens up very fast from 
the land in that latitude. The ice on the east 
coast of Greenland is what is termed field or floe 
ice, the extent of which varies with the nature of 
the season, but it is always in motion, even in 
winter, as is proved by the fact that ships beset as 
far north as 78° have driven down during the 
autumn and winter as far south as Cape Farewell. 
us there is always the means of pushing to the 
northward, by keeping to the land ice and watch- 
ing favourable openings.’ 
“And quite recently, in communicating the result 
of his experience in the — year, he writes :— 
: the past season I had too many opportuni- 
tes of observing the drift of the ice. In May, June, 
July and a 9 its average drift was fully four- 
teen miles a day, in March and April it must have 
been driving double that rate. I calculate that 
nearly the whole of the ice was driven out of the 
tic Basin last summer. I went north to 
79° 45’ in August and found the ice all broken up, 
whereas down in 77° the floes were lying whole in 
the sea, clearly showing that the ice in 80° must 
have been broken up by a swell from the north ; 
beyond the pack to the north, which I could see 





* Proceedi the . R 
Vol. xii. p, 197. Sima, i th weer 





over, there was a dark water sky reaching north 
until lost in the distance without a particle of ice 
to be seen in it. Iwasconvinced at the time, and 
so was my brother, that we could have gone up to 
the Pole, or at any rate far beyond where anyone 
had ever been before. I bitterly repent that I did 
not sacrifice my chance of finding whale, and make 
the attempt, although my coals and provisions 
were wearing down. Although I have never ad- 
vocated an attempt being made to reach the Pole 
by Spitzbergen; knowing well the difficulties that 
would have to be encountered, my ideas are now 
changed from what I saw last voyage. I am now 
convinced that a great advance towards the Pole 
could occasionally be made without much trouble 
or risk by Spitzbergen, and some of our amateur 
navigators will be sure to do it and pluck the 
honour from the Royal Navy. I do not know 
if the Eclipse will sent to the Greenland 
whale fishery next year ; if Igo I shall be able to 
satisfy myself more thoroughly as to the clearing 
out of the ice this year, because it will necessarily 
be of a much lighter character than usual.’* 

“Tf this important information should be con- 
sidered worthy the attention of the British geo- 
a acy and the Admiralty, there would, perhaps, 

two steamers sent out to make success doubly 
certain, one to proceed up the west coast of 
Greenland by way of Smith Sound, the other up 
the east coast of Greenland. 

“But whatever may be decided on, I trust that 
the British Government will no longer hold back 
from granting what all SS and all the sci- 
entific corporations of England have been begging 
for these ten long years, and afford the means for a 
new effective expedition to crown these our modest 
endeavours, of which I have given an outline. 
We in Germany and Austria have done our duty, 
and I am happy to have lived to see that our 
humble endeavours, the work of our Arctic ex- 

lorers, have gained your approbation, that of the 
yal Geographical Societe of Great Britain. We 
have done all we could in the private manner we 
had to do it, for as a nation we Germans are only 
now beginning to turn our attention to nautical 
matters. We have had no vessels, no means, and 
our Government has had to fight three great wars 
in the last ten years. But, nevertheless, we have 
had in this interval German, Austrian, American, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian Polar Expedi- 
tions, in which even an Italian officer took part at 
the instance of the Italian Government. And 
England, formerly always taking the lead in these 
matters, is almost the only maritime power that 
has kept aloof. When nearly thirty years ago one 
man of science proposed that magnetical observa- 
tions should be extended, it was at once answered 
by the Government then by sending out to the 
Antarctic regions an expedition of two vessels, the 
Erebus and Terror, under that great navigator Sir 
James Clarke Ross, which has never yet been 
eclipsed as to the importance of its results and the 
lustre it shed on the British Navy. I do not know 
the views held in England now, but I know that 
to us outsiders the achievements and work of a 
man like Sir James Clarke Ross or Livingstone 
have done more for the prestige of Great Britain 
than a march to Cumassi, that cost nine millions 
of pounds sterling. That great explorer, Living- 
stone, is no more, his work is going to be continued 
and finished by Ge:man and American explorers ; 
we shall also certainly not let the Arctic work rest 
till it is fully accomplished, but it surely behoves 
Great Britain now to step in and once more to take 
the lead. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
obedient humble servant, 

“ Aveustus PETERMANN, 
Honorary Corresponding Member and Gold Medallist 


of the Royal Geographical Society. 
“ Gotha, November 7, 1874.” 











* Letter of Capt. David Gray to Mr. Leigh Smith 
dated Peterhead, September 21, 1874. 





® MR. OLIVER MADOX-BROWN. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Oliver 
Madox-Brown, author of the novel of Gabriel 
Denver. He died on November 5, of pyaemia, 
after an illness of about two months. Gabriel 
Denver, a one-volume novel, appeared, as our 
readers may remember, towards the end of 1873; 
and it must, without the least exaggeration, be 
called one of the most remarkable books ever 
produced by an extremely young author. Mr. 
Oliver Madox-Brown, son of the distinguished 
historical painter, was born on January 20, 1855; 
he was therefore only eighteen years of age when 
his romance was published (by Messrs. Smith 
and Elder), and the main work of its compo- 
sition had been done when he was barely seven- 
teen. The story is one of colonial life and 
naval disaster, and in especial of overmastering 
passion ; the personages and incidents are few, but 
the tragic intensity with which they are invested is 
of unusual depth. We understand that the author 
had begun various other stories, but probably none 
of them had approached completion. His pre- 
cocity as a writer was even exceeded by that 
which he had displayed as a painter; and it is 
difficult to say in which line of art he showed the 
higher gift. His exhibited pictures were the 
following. In 1869, in the Dudley Gallery, Chiron 
receiving the Infant Jason from the Slave, water- 
colour; 1870, same gallery, Obstinacy (a horse 
being driven into the sea), water-colour; Royal 
Academy, Evercise (a horse ridden along the sea- 
shore), water-colour; 1871, International Exhi- 
bition, Prospero and the Infant Miranda (cast 
adrift in the boat), water-colour; New British 
Institution, Mazeppa, oil-colour; 1872, Society 
of French Artists, Bond Street, Stlas Marner 
(discovering the mother dead in the snow), 
water-colour. ‘The design of Mazeppa, and one 
which the artist executed from the drama of The 
Deformed Transformed, were engraved in an edition 
of Byron’s Poems, Movxon's Popular Poets, 1870. 
All these paintings, though showing some degree 
of technical incompleteness proportionate to the 
age at which they were produced, are (and this is 
the lowest that can be said of them) entirely re- 
moved, by original conception and by their colour, 
from the range of commonplace work. The youth 
of less than twenty years of whom such a record 
remains was born not wholly to die, Eprror. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MADAME PATTI AT LIVERPOOL. 
Liverpool : Nov. 10, 1874. 

It having been announced in a French newspaper 
that Mdme. Patti received the public congratula- 
tions of the Duke of Edinburgh on the occasion of 
her singing at the Liverpool festival, and that she 
‘was ee SI by a torch-light procession, 
both purely imaginary occurrences, it may interest 
some of your readers to know some of the real 
facts of her visit to Liverpool, which may perhaps 
account for the above reports. 

Mdme. Patti was engaged for 800/. to sing upon 
two nights, three songs being set down for each 
night. On the day she was to arrive, a member 
of the festival committee received a telegram an- 
nouncing the time of her arrival, and requesting 
that a grand reception might be prepared for her. 
Requests were addressed to the committee and to 
the mayor to present bouquets to Mdme. Patti, 
but in neither case was it thought necessary to 
comply with the request, although in one case at 
least the bouquets were provided. A hall in the 
neighbourhood of the Philharmonic was placarded 
over with “ Welcome Adelina Patti,” not by the 
committee, but the hall was in the occupation of the 
gentleman who was understood to act as her agent 
here. These facts may all admit of explanation, 
as may the bouquets handed up by her supposed 
agent, but what requires explanation still more is 
the comparative trash which ties, Patti received 
800/. to sing. The waltz by Visetti (I think that 
is the name) was bad enough, but to insult the 
audience of an important musical festival by 
making “ Within a mile of Edinburgh town ” the 
occasion of one of the three appearances of an 
evening for which 400/. was exacted out of the 
fund raised for the charities, betokened a disregard 
of art which will not make a Liverpool audience 
anxious to renew acquaintance with this lady, 
especially as Mesdames Titiens and Trebelli Bettini 
have accustomed them to expect from artists a 
sincere respect for their art and for their audience. 
Mdme. Albani, on the other hand, made a most 
favourable impression upon our very unimpression- 
able public, both by the timbre of her voice and by 
her exquisite taste and feeling, and she will be 
very warmly welcomed here again if we are able 
to tempt her hither. 

The spirited action of M. Faure, at Paris, in 
vindication of the dignity of real art, has been 
cordially applauded here, and our only regret is 
that more resentment is not expressed by those 
true artists whose character at interests suffer 
by being mixed up with objectionable puffery. 

P. H. Ratnpone. 











“SHEKEL ISRAL.” 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempsted: Nov. 7, 1874. 

I have to thank Mr. Conder for the information 
given in his letter in the AcapEMy of the 31st 
ult., as to “the small silver coin weighing sixty- 
three grains, and bearing the legend Shekel Isral,” 
about which I enquired in my last letter. 

I have now, through the kind courtesy of Canon 
Tristram, had an opportunity of examining the 
original of Mr. Conder’s woodcut in his Child's 
History of Jerusalem, and find, as I had been led 
to anticipate, that his account of it is erroneous, 
both as regards the weight and the legend. The 
actual weight is 45 grains, not 63; but as the coin 
is pierced by a large hole, and is moreovera modern 
counterfeit, the question of weight is of no im- 

ortance. But though in this respect unlike Mr. 
'yrwhitt Drake’s shekels, the piece is of con- 
siderable interest as having been cast from a 
genuine original, of which, so far as I am aware, 
no other example has been hitherto engraved, 
though nearly the same type has been described 
by Mr. Reichardt. 

The obverse is similar to Madden’s No. 4, p. 
168; and the reverse is like Madden’s No. 5, p. 


206, except in the legend, which is Sy-w» mb 3 w 
the nb being a blunder for am, itself an abbre- 


viation of mynd. This legend, according to the 
usual interpretation, is “The second year of the 
deliverance of Israel,” though no doubt Mr. Conder 
would interpret it otherwise. I need not, however, 
dispute this point, but will now explain how Mr. 
Conder’s misreading of the legend has arisen. 

The letters m7 which are below the broad end 
of the trumpets on the coin, appear to have been 
almost obliterated on the aan, and are in con- 
sequence almost imperceptible on the casting. The 
other and plainer letters remaining are, therefore, 
Ss-u» Saw, which Mr. Conder, by substituting a 
p for the 3, has been able to convert into the 
entirely unexpected and inappropriate legend for 
acoin of this size, “Sy w” bow,” Shekel Isral. 
I am sorry again to trespass upon your space, but 
it seems desirable that no time should be lost in 
correcting this erroneous reading, on which equally 
erroneous arguments have been so confidently based. 

Joun Evans. 

[We cannot insert any further correspondence on 

this subject.—Ep. | 








SERVIUS: A LOST COMMENTARY ON TERENCE, 

17 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

It is, I believe, not generally known that 

Servius wrote a commentary on Terence, which 
has never been printed, although it was extant in 
MS. as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and was known to Paul Manutius and to Muretus, 
the latter of whom refers to it, as well as to a 
spurious work which had passed under the name 
of Servius for some years before, in the following 
manner :— 
... “non ille quidem ementitus Servius cujus vulgo in- 
eptiae quaedam in Terentium cireumferuntur, sed vetus 
ille Servius cujus in Terentium Commentarios nusquam 
adhuc excusos magno studiosorum bono propediem 
editurus est Manutius.” 

This was written in 1554, and doubtless the 
“ineptiae” to which he refers are among the 
notes to the editions of 1504, 1512, 1515, 1518, 
and 1543, all of which profess to contain commen- 
taries by Servius and others, but it does not appear 
that Manutius ever carried out his project of 

rinting the genuine commentary (although at 
east four editions of Terence were published by 
him after the year 1554), which it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose may still be resting—possi- 
bly the very MS. which was once in the Loot of 
Manutius—in some one of the libraries of Italy or 
elsewhere, and may yet once more “ magno studio- 
sorum bono” be brought to light. There is a 
manuscript in the Public Library at Basle, “ Ex 
Servii Commentariis in Opera Terentii et Virgilii 





collectanea” (see Haenel’s Catalogue, Leipzig, 
1830), the title of which, although it proves no- 
thing, is at least suggestive of the probability of 
genuineness; I should like to know whether any 
one has ever taken the trouble to examine this 
MS., and compare its contents with the notes in 
the editions I have mentioned, which have never, 
so far as I know, been reprinted since Muretus de- 
nounced them as spurious. 
Frep. NoRGATE. 











SHAKSPERE NOT THE PART-AUTHOR OF BEN 
JONSON’S SEJANUS, 


15 Russell Square, Brighton. 
In his preface to Sejanus, Jonson says :— 


“Lastly I would informe you, that this Booke in 
all niibers, is not the same with that which was acted 
on the publike Stage, wherein & second Pen had good 
share: in place of which I haue rather chosen, to put 
weaker (and no doubt lesse pleasing) of mine own, then 
to defraud so happy a Genius of his right, by my 
lothed vsurpation ” (ed. 1608). 


This second pen, according to Capell, Whalley 
and others, was that. of Shakspere, their reasons 
being, it is to be supposed, the words “so happy a 
Genius”—Jonson’s “weaker and less pleasing 
verse ”—and the fact that Sejanus was played by 
the company of which Shakspere was a member. 
Yet it was but natural that Jonson should offer 
his tragedy to Richard Burbage, and those whom 
Hamlet calls par excellence ‘‘ the tragedians of the 
city.” The more natural inasmuch as it was with 
Henslowe and his company that he had chiefly quar- 
relled. As to Shakspere personally, he it was, who 
beyond Satiro-Mastix and all others, had put Jon- 
son down. And while he is to us the happy dra- 
matic genius of his age, yet each writer in those 
days knew many happy geniuses among his con- 
temporary writers or patrons, so long at least as 
they were his friends or patrons. The author I am 
to quote dedicates a little romance—“ Candido et 
Cordato Amico, foelici Genio, perspicaci Ingenio, 
Johan Mane De (——) Baronetto.” In neither 
instance is it necessary, or er right, to take 
genius in the sense in which we now sometimes 
over-distinguish it from talent. Rather the phrase 
is to be glossed as happy spirit, or powers or facul- 
ties, or even happy natural bent. Take it how 
you will, it was an age when everyone paid 
exaggerated compliments to anybody, and Jonson 
was never wanting in words of sarcasm, lavish 
praise, or flattery. Besides, the circumstances are 
not to be forgotten; in less complimentary times 
more than a mere yea and nay speech would be 
indulged in and looked for when a man’s “good 
share” of a tragedy was to be ruthlessly cut out. 
The lesser the man, the greater the disappoint- 
ment and need of soothing it ; and the much lesser 
man who claims the joint-authorship was very 
vain, and his happy day-dream, that he would go 
down to posterity as parcel-author of Sejanus, 
broken. To readers of Jonson—“ weaker and no 
doubt less pleasing "—are insincere flatterings and 
mock-modest words. Any “loathed usurpation” 
could have been avoided & the simple expedient 
of a second name on the title-page, and Shakspere’s 
least needed, and was the least likely, to be set 
aside. For my own , the whole clause has 
never seemed to me other than a hollow phrasing, 
within which one could distinctly read Jonson's 
intent to be sole author of Sejanus. 

That the assister was “ undoubtedly Shakspere ” 
is rightly ridiculed by Gifford, who suggests Geo. 
Chapman, Jonson’s friend, or Middleton, or, as 
most likely of all, Fletcher. These names, how- 
ever, merely show that conjéctures based on such 
general words are guesses with unknown odds 
against them. In 1646 Samuel a pub- 
lished a pamphlet-book, The Times Displayed nm 
Six Sestyads. The first five are against sectaries ; 
the sixth against the mechanic-wits of the day, 1s 
so by being a series of verses in praise of the 
greater and generally older poets, Daniel, Drayton, 
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Shakspere, Jonson, and others. The eleventh en- 
comium—given as printed—runs thus :— 
11, 
“So His* that Divine Piavrus equalled, 
Whose Commick vain Menanper nere could hit, 
Whose tragick sceans shal be with wonder Read 
By after ages for unto his wit 
y selfe gave personal ayd J dictated 
To him when as Sejanus fall he writ, 
And yet on earth some foolish sots there bee 
" That dare make Randolf his Rival in degree.” 


Haslewood printed the sixth Sestyad in the 
British Bibliographer, and J. M. it and extracts 
from the rest in the Gentleman’s Magazine (New 
Ser. vol. 27), but neither appears to have noticed 
these expressions. The Rev. Joseph Hunter in 
his MS. Chorus Vatum Angl., hastily says :—“ It 
ren from these extracts [Gent. Mag.] that 
Shep’ acted as a kind of amanuensis to Ben 
Jonson.” But no kind of amanuensis gives per- 
sonal aid to a poet's wit and dictates to him as 
he writes; statesmen and authors dictate their 
self-chosen words to whoever may be acting as 
amanuensis, As Sheppard is not a master of 
English verse or style, so his “dictate” is not 
happily chosen, but the meaning and intent of it 
ah its context are clear. Read by the light of 
Jonson's words, they are not only clear but dis- 
tinct, and we see Sheppard's disappointment, and 
the strugglings of his self-conceit to record the 
fact that he had been a part-author in Sejanus— 
strugglings which are shown in his “And yet,” 
and “for,” and which destroy his encomium by 
making it ridiculous. His other encomia here 
and elsewhere are generally very passable verse— 
some may merit higher praise—and his epigrams 
are not less readable than the most of that age. 

Here this note might end, were there not a 
2 apse against disconnecting Shakspere’s name 

m anything to which it has been for any time, 
though only guessingly, attached. Some facts 
and considerations therefore may be added which 
connect themselves with and strengthen She 
pard’s statement. It goes to prove his friendship 
that in the small space of his poems he mentions 
Jonson’s name twice, mentions it with praise 
twice; and has six sets of verses in honour of him 
or his writi One may be given as some set-off 
to that alteady quoted. 


‘ Linus. Yes, Coridon, Ile tell thee then 
Not long ago liv’d learned Ben, 
He whose songs they say outvie 
All Greek and Latine Poesie, 
Who chanted on his pipe Divine, 
The overthrow of Cataline, 
Both Kings and Princesses of might 
To heare his Layes did take delight ; 
The Arcadian Shepheards wonder[d] all 
To hear him sing Sejanus fall : 
O thou renowned shepheard, we 
Shall n’ere have one again like thee, 
With him contemporary then 
(As Naso and fam’d Maro when 
Our sole Redeemer took his birth) 
Shakespeare trod on English earth ; 
His Muse doth merit more reward 
Then all the Greek or Latine Bards,” 
&c. &e. (Third Pastoral.) 


Shakspere is mentioned once, with praise once, and 
18 praised in three sets of verses. Thus Jonson is 
mentioned ten times, and Shakspere five ; the other 
ne ws ed twice. Sonn some of the prose 
eppard’s verse shows a pedantry and per- 

haps ostentation of learning, yet mot that of ‘om 
making ig the most of slender knowledge. Some of 
his e are in Latin, and some of the com- 
mend: verses by his friends—though it must 
be said, all are wonderfully eulogistic—speak of his 
e . This ing would be a recommenda- 

tion to Jonson, and one requisite for the assister in 
s , Since, as Gifford says, “the author values 

himself on the closeness with which he has fol- 
lowed the Greek and Latin historians.” In his 


* Ben Johnston [in margin]. 











character also he might at that time have suited 
surly Ben more than many. Jonson had 
left comedy and the world, and in splenic 
retirement re himself for nearly three years to 
tragedy and Sejanus; and Sheppard, in his re- 
ferences to himself, tells us he was a cynic by 
disposition, a stoic more than a humourist, and 
born in the hour of Saturn, and when Scorpio was 
in ascent. — 

There may, too, have been another bond of 
union. Shep writes of and to gentlemen, 

uires, and mets as their friend and equal, 
and some of the commendatory verses are by 
gentlemen as to an equal. Mr. John Ola is 
his honoured uncle, and Christopher Clapham, 
Esq., a relation. His father was Harman Shep- 
pard, M.D., a physician in high repute, who, at 
the age of ninety, died in 1639; and his mother, 
Petronilla (Clapham) died in 1650. A strong 
royalist, he was imprisoned for writing Mercu- 
rius Elencticus, and elsewhere says he had lost all 
his books. In 1651, when he tells of these things, 
he also and for the first time speaks strongly of 
his poverty—due, it would seem, to his royalism, 
and perhaps also to the deaths of his nts. 
Some of his verses were evidently written long be- 
fore he published them. If he were the author 
of The Honest Lawyer, by 8. S., in 1616, this 
would rather confirm our argument, for there is 
eae dedication nor address _ the reader, and 
the author in the epilogue s of making it a 
book. Otherwise ae tows di soem to “orale 
lished till 1646, and it may therefore be supposed 
that he then published to supply his wants as well 
as vent his royalism, and that previously he had 
means sufficient. His education, parentage, re- 
lationship, and associations unite in agreement 
with this last supposition. Not improbably, 
therefore, he was not merely Jonson’s friend, but 
a helping patron. If so, it can be the better 
understood how Jonson, who had nothing but his 
then idle pen, his books, and the gifts of friends 
and patrons, could not well refuse the proffered 
assistance of one whom his writings show to 
have been egregiously vain and self-conceited. 

BrinsLey NICHOLSON. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their avd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SatTurDAY, Nov. 14, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Saturday Concert ; 
Raff's Lenore Symphony. 
- Saturday Popular Concert, St. 
James Hall (Biilow, Sainton), 
Monpay, Nov. 16, 1p.m. Sale at Christie's of the Collection 
of Works of Art of the late 
E. W. Johnson, Esq. 
8Bp.m,. Asiatic. 
7 p.m. Entomological. 
8p.m. Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Biilow, Straus), 
Tuespay, Nov. 17,7.45 p.m. Statistical: President’s Opening 
Address, 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
“the Nagpur Waterworks.” 
8.30 p.m. Zoological. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18. Sale by Messrs. F. Miiller and E. 
F. Brill, at Amsterdam, of the 
Collection of Portraits of the 
late Dr. Bodel-Nyenhuis, of 
Leiden. 
7 p.m. Meteorological. 
8p.m. Geological. 
» Society of Arts: Opening Address 
by Major-General IF, Eardley- 
Wilmot. 
TuuRsDAY, Nov. 19,8 p.m. Chemical: Papers by G. H. Beckett 
and Dr. C. R. A. Wright ; W. 
- Perkins ; 


Po Linnean. 
8.30 p.m. Royal: Rev. S. Haughton on “the 
Tides of the Arctic Seas,” IV. ; 
Mr. A. J. Ellis on “ Musical 
Duodenes.” 

Fripay, Nov. 20, 7.30 p.m. Sacrei Harmonic Society, Exeter 

Hall ( Zljah). 
8 p.m. Philological: Mr. C. B. Cayley on 
“ Certain Italian Diminutives.” 














SCIENCE, 

Pharmacographia : a History of the Principal 
Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great 
Britain and British India. By Friedrich 
A. Fliickiger, Phil. Dr., Professor in the 
University of Strasbourg; and Daniel Han- 
bury, F.R.S., Fellow of the Linnean and 
Chemical Societies of Iondon. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Tats scholarly work will give a timely im- 
pulse to the growing general interest in 
drugs. The close study which has been 
given to them through so many centuries, and 
which at first sight would seem to have re- 
sulted only in the piling up of encyclopaedia 
on encyclopaedia of useless knowledge, is 
now found te throw the most important 
light on the history of commerce, and indeed 
to supply some of the most certain infor- 
mation which we possess of the earliest 
migrations of mankind. Although neither 
Professor Fliickiger nor Mr. Hanbury has 
ever published a book before, both of them 
have been eminent for years as the authors 
of innumerable monographs of the highest 
excellence and importance on the more re- 
markable and interesting drugs of the Euro- 
pean pharmacopoeias, contributed by them 
to the leading scientific societies and peri- 
odicals of Europe and America. The Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers gives 
a list of their chief labours up to 1863. 
Since that date Professor Filiickiger has 
brought out his monographs on Camphor, 
and Musk, and Copaiba, and Buchu, and 
the Bdellium of Senegal, and the ‘ Inven- 
toire d’une Pharmacie de Dijon en 1439,” 
all in the Schweizerische Wochenschrift fiir 
Pharmacie (1867-69). While Flickiger 
lived at Bern he contributed his articles 
chiefly to the Wochenschrift, but many others 
have appeared in several journals, English, 
French, German, and American, and par- 
ticularly after his removal to Strasbourg. 
Hanbury’s principal literary labours since 
1863 have been his papers on Savanilla Rha- 
tany (1865), Burgundy Pitch (1868), Manna 
(1870), in the Pharmaceutical Journal ; “ On 
a Species of Ipomoea affording Tampico 
Jalap” (1871), and “ Historical Notes on 
Galanga”’ (1873), both in the Linnean So- 
ciety’s Journal; on Madagascar Cardamoms 
(1872), African Ammoniacum (1873), and 
Pareira Brava (1874), in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal ; “Sulla Manna di Calabria,”’ in the 
Giornale Botanico Italiano of 1872; and 
“On the Botanical Origin and Country of 
Myrrh,” in Ocean Highways for 1873. 
The high reputation which these occasional 
papers have slowly but surely won for 
their authors will be confirmed and widely 
extended by the present publication. They 
describe it as a record of personal re- 
searches, connected together into a hand- 
book of the drugs obtained from the vege- 
table kingdom. They have in the Pharma- 
cographia, in fact, collected together and rear- 
ranged their original papers iuto a systematic 
treatise on the vegetable Materia Medica 
of the British Pharmacopoeia and Pharma- 
copoeia of India. Their strongest points are 
the critical botany and commercial history and 
chemistry of drugs. Ph proper and 
Therapeutics they omit altogether from their 
programme; and for general use it would per- 
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haps have been just as well to have omitted 
chemistry also, although that would have 
been to give up some of the most excellent 
and useful original research of the work. 
But the chemistry of drugs is a strictly 
professional subject, whereas the really 
distinctive characteristic of this volume is 
its exhaustive and thorough treatment of 
the botany and history of drugs. It is the first 
work on its subject publishedin England fitted 
for the use of non-professional readers, and 
on which scholars engaged on historical en- 
quiries may implicitly rely. It is almost 
impossible to select any quotations from 
such a work, or even to single out 
any particular article for greater praise 
than the rest. In fact, in carefully reading 
through the principal sections, it is the 
exceptions to statements made by the anu- 
thors which accumulate on the note paper. 
The articles on Chinchona Bark (p. 302-331), 
Atar of Roses (233-235), Aloes (616-618), 
Areca (607), Saffron (602), Bergamot 
(109), Orange and Neroli (112-113), Manna 
(366-374), Frankincense and Myrrh (120- 
129), and Rhubarb (442-451), may all be 
named as containing historical information 
of more or less novelty. The article on 
Chinchona is perhaps the best of all in the 
book, and the admirable Bibliography of the 
subject which is included reminds one how 
much a Bibliography of all the drugs of 
the Materia Medica treated of by Professor 
Fliickiger and Mr. Hanbury would have en- 
hanced the value of their work. 

As to exceptions:—Under the head of 
Wood Oil, the authors have not included the 
Dipterocarpus tuberculatus of Burmah as one 
of its sources. They refer Gamboge to Gar- 
cinia Morella, without discussion ; but does 
not Dr. Hooker refer Siam Gamboge to 
G. Grifithii? Hebbakhade (129) is given 
as a synonym of Baisa Bol, but it is 
a synonym of Mango gum resin also. 
It is probably true that Manilla Elemi 
is not derived from Canarium strictum ; but it 
is most doubtful whether the Elemi of 
Dioscorides and Pliny was derived from my 
Boswellia Frereana. The Euhaemon of Pliny 
is the substance which Dioscorides describes 
(1. i. ch. exli.) as a poison. And why if Elemi 
and Frankincense are retained among Pro- 
fessor Fliickiger and Hanbury’s Materia 
Medica, are Bdellium and Googul omitted ? 
Why is it that Pistacia Cabulica is cited 
ander Mastic (145) and Chian Turpentine 
(146) ? If it is a form of P. Terebinthus, 
and is admitted to yield a portion of Sindh 
Mastic, why is it also included as a source of 
Chian Turpentine? Hog Gum is mentioned 
as an adulteration of Gum Tragacanth, but 
nothing is said of the large quantity of 
Kuteera gum which is produced in India, 
and has certainly found its way into 
the drug and spice market of London. If 
not the root of Abrus precatorius, what is 
Bombay Liquorice? In 1856-57 I found 
the true Liquorice plant deeply fringing the 
banks of the Euphrates for miles about 
Mohamra. The 78th Highlanders found it 
out instinctively at once on landing after the 
bombardment, and no doubt but it finds its 
way down to Bombay in the Arab bugalows. 
In my Bombay Products, which was before 
the authors of the Pharmacographia, I give 





Iiquoritia officinalis. Under Acacia arabica 
no mention is made of Acacia Catechu, which 
contributes the clearer portion of much 
of the Gum Arabic which comes from 
the East. Catechu is stated to be derived 
from A. Oatechu and A. Suma. It is well 
known to be derived also from A. Sundia, 
and if it is identical with A. Suma— 
this should have been so stated. The authors 
give Melaleuca leucodendron as the source 
of Cajeput oil, of which M. minor is a variety. 
Miguel (Flora Batav.) recognises three 
Melaleucae in Amboyna, etc.—M. leucoden- 
dron, M. Cajeputi, and M. minor. In Pareira 
(fourth edition) M. minor is given with M. 
Cajaputi as a synonym as the source of the 
oil. But in the Pharmacopoeia of India, M. 
minor, with M. leucodendron as a synonym. 
All this is very confusing, and Professor 
Fliickiger and Mr. Hanbury have not at- 
tempted to clear up the confusion. Indian 
Caraways are not mentioned by the authors, 
and yet immense quantities of them are con- 
sumed. The different forms of Assafoetida 
are by no means sufficiently indicated. The 
very common Indian form which is like 
ferruginous earth, is not so much as alluded 
to. It would not have required more than a 
line when writing of Gambir to have men- 
tioned that in addition to the common 
Gambir in cubes one inch square, it is some- 
times found in cubes half an inch square, 
sometimes in square cakes two inches long. 
Sometimes, also, it is found in round lozenges, 
very pale, and called White Gambir, and 
sometimes, as in Bombay,in mass. If Gaub 
fruit (360), Fructus Diospyri, is inserted, why 
have Peganwm Hormala and Nigella sativa 
been excluded from the Pharmacographia ? 
And why should the authors be compelled 
to go to Colonel Drury as their autho- 
rity for the statement that the fibres of 
Calotropis gigantea can be used for weaving, 
when any time for years past they might 
have seen fine muslin made therefrom in 
the India Museum—that is, if they had a 
balloon to get up to it. Indian Chillies are 
referred to Capsicum castigatum, but are 
really produced by a vast number of so- 
called species. Under the head of Rhubarb 
no mention is made of Himalayan Rhubarb, 
although it is stated that Rhewm Emodi is 
now grown in Silesia. Among the substi- 
tutes of Eupborbium, no mention is made 
of the Farfeyan or Farfaryun of the Bombay 
and other Indian bazaars. It is very un- 
likely that it is true Euphorbium, nothing 
being more common in India than to find 
the names of drugs renowned amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, given to the com- 
monest products of the jungles and bazaars. 
Thus Fitarasulivon [merpocédcvory] is not 
parsley, but the fruit of Prangos pabularia ; 
and the names Iskulikwndrion [oxodonév- 
Spor], Doonditorus [Spvorrepic], Bitarus 
(rréoc), Buloolunboon (rodurciwv), Buloo- 
tingen (modvTpmyor), &c., are found to be 
given in different bazaars to utterly dif- 
ferent drugs. The name is everything in 
Therapeutics everywhere. Under Galls, no 
mention is made of the Kakrasingee galls of 
Northern India, nor of the galls of Ter- 
minalia known in Southern India as Kadu- 
kai-poo, and which are commonly called 
Pistacia galls. Under Turpentine, Indian or 


the Shat-el-Arab as a habitat of the true | Burmese Turpentine is wholly omitted, al- 


though it is fully equal to American, which 
is included, and this in a book professing to 
include the Materia Medica of ints, Ve. 
nilla is described as if there was only one 
species which yielded it. Had the authors 
enquired of the chocolate manufacturers, 
they would have largely added to our know. 
lege of the species and vast range of form 
and size and structure and aroma of the Va- 
nillas, and have added Puchurim beans to 
the paragraph devoted to its substitutes. 

In a future edition of the Pharmacogra- 
phia it is to be hoped that the authors 
will include the more celebrated of the ob- 
solete drugs now omitted—such as Radix 
Behen, Bdellium, Tacamahaca, Ginseng, 
Jatamansi (Spikenard), Moosli, Mochurrus, 
Balanites, and others—which if of less medi- 
cinal value—a question after all of fashion 
chiefly—than some of those now described, 
are most important in connexion with the 
literature of the Materia Medica. Indeed, a 
special edition of the work might be pub- 
lished for the use of scholars, and omittin 
everything but the History and Botany and 
Commerce of Drugs. 

Georce Birpwoop. 








Essai sur la Langue agaou. Le Dialecte des 
Falachas. Par J. Halévy. (Paris: Maison- 
neuve et Cie., 1873.) 

Etudes de Grammaire comparée: le théme 
dans les Langues de Sem et de Cham. Par 
YAbbé Ancessi. (Maisonneuve, 1873.) 


THERE is no country in the world which has 
more largely occupied public attention for 
some time past than Africa. It is here that 
Darwinians would fain think that traces of 
“the missing link” may yet be found; and 
African discovery is one of the most popular 
subjects of our own age and our own coun- 
try. Speke, Baker, Livingstone, and others 
have long kept the newspapers and the Royal 
Geographical Society constantly employed. 
It is in Africa, too, that the scene of our two 
latest wars had been laid; and the Ashantis 
seem to have proved no less attractive than 
were the subjects of King Theodore. 

It is with the latter that M. Halévy’s 
monograph is concerned. Abyssinia has 
been interesting to Europeans from the days 
of Queen Candace to our own, but our know- 
ledge of the multitudinous tribes that inhabit 
it is still but scanty. In default of physio- 
logical information, we can classify them only 
by their dialects: and even in this respect 
our lights are few and far from clear. First 
and foremost come the modern dialects de- 
rived from the ancient Gheez or Aethiopic, 
a Semitic language akin to the so-called 
Himyaritic of Southern Arabia. The Gheez 
or “Free Emigrants” originally inhabited 
Axum inthe north; but after their conquest of 
thenative tribes in the south, whom they called 
Cushitesand Aethiopians, and theintroduction 
of Christianity, they and their language took 
the name of Aethiopic. Aethiopic became 
extinct in the fourteenth century, but left 
behind it a considerable ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, notably a translation of the Book of 
Enoch, which is quoted in St. Jude’s Epistle, 
and after having been lost for many centuries 
was re-discovered in its Aethiopic dress by 
Bruce. The chief dialects sprung from the 





Gheez are three in number,—the Tigre, or 
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that of “the subjects,” the Tigriiia, and 
the Amharic or Amariiiia, as it is written 
by M. Antoine d’Abbadie, the greatest 
living authority upon Abyssinia and its lan- 
Oe osides these, there are numerous idioms 
which belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. These seem to be all varieties 
of the Agaou, and the whole family of lan- 

is called Kam by M. d’Abbadie. One 
of them is spoken by the Falashas, the name 
given to the Jews in Abyssinia; and it is a 
singular instance of the cosmopolitan cha- 
racter of the Jewish race, and their readiness 
to adopt and imitate the external culture of 
other peoples, that they should not only have 
forgotten their own tongue and borrowed 
the language of the natives of Africa, but 
should have even formed a peculiar dialect 
out of it for themselves. We find some- 
thing similar among the Austrian Jews 
on the Turkish frontier, who regard the 
debased Spanish their ancestors brought 
with them from the Peninsula as their sacred 
language. 

It need hardly be remarked that the 
Agaou and its dialects are not Semitic; that 
is to say, they do not belong to that family 
of speech of which Hebrew and Arabic are 
the best-known members. But they appear 
to be related to a class of languages to which 
the title of sub-Semitic has been given, and 
which comprises Berber, Haussa, and other 
Libyan idioms. These, again, cannot be 
separated from old Egyptian and its modern 
descendant Coptic ; and the striking simila- 
rity of the grammar, though not the voca- 
bulary, of this group of tongues to that of 
the Semitic languages, offers one of the most 
difficult problems in comparative philology. 
Indeed, in old Egyptian the similarity extends 
beyond the grammar to the pronouns and 
numerals, and even some of the roots; and 
since languages are scientifically classified, 
not by their dictionaries but by their gram- 
mars, it would seem that at some remote 
period both the Semitic and the sub-Semitic 
languages had a common ancestor. It is 
possible that the Egyptian of the azxcient 
monuments and the parent of the Semitic 
languages were sister-tongues. Even jargons 
so far removed as that of the Falashas from 
Hebrew or Arabic in space and time and 
culture, still show a remarkably Semitic 
colouring in their grammar, as may be seen 
from the sketch of it given by M. Halévy. 
He has added some comparative vocabularies 
and phrases, besides an interlinear transla- 
tion of the Book of Jonah, a few short prayers, 
and the “grace” recited by the butcher 
while slaughtering an animal. The grace is 
addressed to the “‘ God of Israel,” and ends 
with a repetition of the first two command- 
ments. 

; M. Ancessi’s paper is a welcome continua- 
tion of the philological researches already 
reviewed in the Acapemy of December 1, 
1873. The theme m in the Semitic languages 
is traced from a locative signification to its 
use as a mark of the state and as a pre- 
formative of the participle, and then as a 
pronoun and an interrogative and negative 
particle. M. Ancessi derives considerable 
aid in his researches from old Egyptian, and 
affords further proof of its relationship to 
the Semitic languages. A number of inter- 





esting points are suggested in the course of 
his “ study,” which cannot, however, be dis- 
cussed here. Like its predecessor, the mono- 
graph may be heartily recommended to the 
attention of the student. 

A. H. Savce. 








MODERN SYRIAC. 


Neusyrisches Lesebuch. Texte im Dialecte 
von Urmia. Gesammelt, iibersetzt und 
erklart von Adalbert Merx, Th. u. Ph. D., 
Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an 
der Universitat Tiibingen (now of Giessen). 
(Breslau, 1873.) 


Tose who enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing Professor Max Miiller’s address as 
president of the Aryan section of the Orien- 
tal Congress, will remember the stress he 
laid upon the philological importance of 
recording the various dialects spoken by 
barbarous races. His remarks apply also, 
though with less force, to the study of 
modern and changing forms of older lan- 
guages. The philological import of such 
studies is of course of quite a different 
nature from that of barbarous dialects, but 
it is not the less valuable in its way. The 
study of modern Arabic has its value; and 
a reference to Professor Wright’s Arabic 
grammar will show that he has known how 
to turn the modern language to account in 
the treatment of the comparative grammar 
of the Semitic languages. To use Dr. 
Merx’s simile: the utility of the study of 
the Neo-Semitic languages is like that of 
geology, which turns the knowledge of for- 
mation and development gained by listening 
to the living world of nature around us, or 
worked out by experiment, to the explana- 
tion of the riddling formations which the 
earth hides from us in her womb, and to the 
understanding of their history. 

Dr. Merx is one of the first to publish a 
work on Modern Syriac. The first part 
of the Reading-book consists of a series 
of popular tales, written down by Odishu 
bar Arsdénis; the second part contains a 
number of letters, chiefly from ladies to 
ladies, selected (as Dr. Merx informed the 
writer) in order that people might be- 
come acquainted with the feminine vocabu- 
lary and the feminine manner of speech as 
well as the masculine. Probably the differ- 
ence between the language of a woman and 
of a man is not very great; but Dr. Merx is 
right in securing those differences, slight 
though they may be. 

The tales and letters are accompanied by 
German translations in parallel columns, and 
all words which are peculiar to modern 
Syriac, not being found in the old language, 
are noted and explained at the foot of the 
page. The first tale, the Story of Began and 
Zal, bears evidence to the fact that in the 
present day the old Persian stories are still 
common among the people of Syria; for Dr. 
Merx traces this tale to the Shah Nameh. 
This alone is curious, and a comparison of 
the present form of the tale with the old 
version would be interesting. Not the least 
important part of the book is the translitera- 
tion of the frst chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
in Syriac, and of a couple of Syriac poems. 
The transliteration is according to the pro- 
nunciation of Odishu bar Arsaénis, and if 





Dr. Merx’s ear is sufficiently acute and dis- 

ciplined, this part of the Lesebuch may per- 

haps have a value for students of phonetics. 
Strantey Lane Poors. 








The Book of Common Order, commonly 
called “John Knox’s Liturgy,” trans- 
lated into Gaelic a.p. 1567 by Mr. John 
Carswell, Bishop of the Isles. Edited by 
Thomas M‘Lauchlan, LL.D., translator of 
“The Book of the Dean of Lismore.” 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1873.) 


THE reason for republishing the Book of Com- 
mon Order was, that it had got so scarce that 
only one perfect copy of it was known, 
namely, the one in the library of the Duke of 
Argyll. Two other copies are mentioned, 
one as being in the British Museum, and the 
other in the library of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, but both are said to be imperfect. 
How anxious Celtic scholars had become 
respecting this book may be judged from 
the following extract from a letter addressed 
to the editor by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, of 
Armagh :— 


“ Having lately learned that of the only three 
known copies of the work but one is perfect, and 
that that one is in private possession, namely, in the 
library of his Grace the Duke of Argyll, and sub- 
ject to all the contingencies in the many degrees 
which occupy the space between the four cardinal 
points of mischief—fire, damp, worms, and thieves 
—my anxiety has become more intense, and I 
have resolved on appealing to you to take active 
steps for the perpetuation of this literary treasure. 
Here is a chapter in the history of Scotland, and 
much more, a mine of philological treasure in one 
important branch of the most interesting language 
in existence—combining all the charms of living 
excellence, and all the prestige of unfathomable 
antiquity, and this on the verge of extinction— 
one life in a lease of incalculable value! Oh, do 
try and convert that terminable lease into one of 
lives renewable for ever.” 


The work is preceded by a short preface by 
the editor, and a series of most interesting 
notices of Bishop Carswell, of whom Scot- 
land justly feels proud. The plan of the 
work consists in giving an exact reprint, 
word for word and line for line, of the Gaelic 
translation: at the bottom of each page the 
English text is given. The whole has been 
executed ina manner highly creditable to 
both editor and publishers. J. Rays. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Out of Doors: A Selection of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S. (Longmans.) The title 
of this book sufficiently explains its character. 
It is acollection of popular articles on subjects 
of natural history communicated by Mr. Wood 
to various periodicals, and exhibiting his usual 
skill both of description and dilution. It will be 
sure of a welcome among those who do not seek 
for science in a stronger form, and will help many 
to become observers of the living objects about 
them. The “Medusa and her Locks,” as one of 
the papers is termed, gives a striking account of 
the author’s sufferings from contact, when bathing, 
with the stinging apparatus of the Cyanea capil- 
lata, the most formidable of the so-called “ jelly 
fishes” inhabiting the seas round our coasts. Not 
only did he experience . — stinging, but also 
sh angs shooting through the chest, gaspings 
de tenth, and disturbance of the heart’s astiee. 
“ For more than three months the shooting pang 
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would occasionally dart through the chest.” Mr. 
Wood's condition of more than ordinary sensi- 
tiveness to the poison darts of the Medusa was, 
no doubt, compensated by the opportunity it 
afforded him of writing the present description, 
which might supply Victor Hugo with sugges- 
tions for a sea-monster more horrific than the 
famous cuttle-fish in the Totlers of the Sea. The 
book is nicely printed, and illustrated by several 
wood engravings. 

THE American Naturalist for October has for 
its principal article a reprint from <Stlliman’s 
Journal, with some corrections, of Professor 
A. M. Meyer's paper on “The supposed Auditory 
Apparatus of the Mosquito.” He cemented a live 
male mosquito to a glass slide, which he placed 
under a microscope, and viewed the well-known 
branching antennae with a one-fifth objective. He 
then sounded a number of tuning-forks near it, 
and found that particular notes caused some of 
the fibrils to vibrate, while others were quiescent. 
A fork marked Ut, of Kénig’s series, giving 512 
vibrations in a second (corresponding with the C 
below the line), produced a considerable ampli- 
tude of vibration in one of them, and another 
fibril vibrated still more under the influence of 
fork Ut,. Other fibrils responded to other notes, 
so that the Professor infers from his experiments 
on about a dozen mosquitos, that their fibrils are 
tuned to sounds extending through the middle 
and next octave of the piano. He supposes the 
superior development of the antennae of the male 
gnats enables them to hear the sounds emitted by 
the females, which vary in pitch. As the sound- 
waves operate more powerfully upon the fibrils 
when they strike them sideways than when they 
approach them at right angles, the creature may, 
by moving its antennae to the most favourable 

osition, become acquainted with the. direction 
rom which the sound proceeds. 


Bulletin de Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres, et des Beaux Arts de Belgique, 1873, 
No. 11. Among the papers in this report of the 
work of the Belgian “Academy, is one by M. 
Terby, giving the results of observations on Mars 
and Jupiter in 1871 and 1872-3. It is illustrated 
by fourteen figures of Jupiter and twelve of Mars. 
The Jupiter drawings exhibit some remarkable 
changes in the two polar “ calottes” or dark parts. 
In 1872, the north polar region was usually 
darker than the southern, while in 1873 the 
contrary was often the case, though the southern 
one was always of smaller dimension. The draw- 
ings also exhibit curious variations in the shape 
of the belts, as seen at successive dates when the 
rotation of the planet caused it to present the 
same portion of its surface to the observer. The 
Mars sketches may be advantageously compared 
with Browning's stereographs, and with drawings 
he published in the Intellectual Observer, vol. xii. ; 
but M. Terby’s telescope, only “9 centimétres 
of useful aperture,” or little more than 34 inches, 
could only give a distinct view of the more deli- 
cate markings in exceptionally fine weather. 


M. Texter has described to the French Aca- 
demy an apparatus for preserving meat, by keeping 
it in a cold dry chamber. Thenovelty of his plan 
consists in the employment of methylic ether, a 
substance that is gaseous at ordinary temperatures 
and atmospheric pressure, but which can be re- 
duced to the fluid state by a pressure of eight at- 
mospheres. The methylic ether is condensed and 
then allowed to expand in contact with metal 
compartments containing a solution of chloride of 
calcium, which it reduces to a low temperature. 
Air is blown through this apparatus, its moisture 
is deposited as hoar frost on the metal, and it 
passes in a dry and cold state to the chamber in 
which the meat is placed. It is found that the 
flavour of the meat is not injured by retention in 
this situation -for forty or —— days, after 
which, although it remains sound, it has a greasy 


taste. 


DurRiné a recent balloon ascent of MM. Tissan- 





dier and De Fonvielle, of which they communi- 
cated particulars to the French Academy, the 
latter made observations suggested by Mr. Norman 
Lockyer, on the effect of rapid ascension in modi- 
fying the solar spectrum. Three observations 
were made at heights between 1,000 and 1,500 
métres, and it was found that the blue had in- 
vaded the space occupied by the indigo and 
violet, but the red remained sensibly the same as 
on the earth. When the balloon was above a 
cloud that prevented a view of objects on the 
earth, the aeronauts heard voices and remarks 
which showed that the people could see them. 
Thus it appears a cloud may be opaque in one 
direction and transparent in another. 


Tae Abbé Castrucane, in a paper communicated 
to the French Academy, states that he discovered 
fossil diatoms in a lignite from Wicliezka and in 
one from a lower miocene formation near Urbino. 
Seeking to trace them further back in geological 
periods, he reports his success in coal from Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, and St. Etienne; and in cannel 
coal from Scotland. He states the fossil form to be 
identical with living ones, and claims such facts 
as a proof of the immutability of species. The 
Abbé’s facts are more valuable than his reasoning. 
That certain forms persist, affords no proof, or 
evidence, that different forms do the same, The 
permanence for immense periods of lower types 
arises from their wants being of a simple character, 
that can be provided for under a great variety of 
conditions. This is the case with existing dia- 
toms. 


M. Scntorsrne has shown experimentally that 
plants absorb and assimilate the ammonia of the 
atmosphere in the way that has been supposed, 
but not before demonstrated. He grew two 
plants of tobacco in the same soil under bell- 
glasses, supplying both with fresh air. In one 
case he added some sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
in very dilute solution, placed at the bottom of 
the apparatus each day. Between July 31 and 
September 14, 193 grm. of ammonia were vola- 
tilised in the atmosphere of one glass, while the 
other glass received none. Analysis then showed 
that the plant which grew in the ammoniated 
atmosphere contained 2.22 per cent. of nitrogen, 
and the other one only 1°77 per cent., the former 
being the normal quantity. Although the am- 
monia must have been absorbed by the leaves, its 
nitrogen did not remain in them, but was diffused 
throughout the plant, including the roots. 


M. Turpavtr has arranged, in the super-phos- 

hate of lime works of M. Michelet, an apparatus 
or separating from the phosphate employed the 
small portion of iodine it frequently contains in 
the form of iodate of calcium, and which some- 
times amounts to a two-thousandth part, at others 
toa mere trace. He states that his plan adds 
very little to the cost of making the super-phos- 
phate, and he expects it will be found profitable, 
as iodine is very dear. The phosphates of Lot, 
of Nassau, and of Estremadura contain iodine. 


Der Naturforscher, No. 42, gives the results of 
spectroscopic observations of the August meteors 
on the 8th, 10th, and 12th, made by Herr Kon- 
koly and two assistants at the O Gyalla observa- 
tory. About 130 of these bodies, from first to 
fourth magnitude, were examined. In each case 
the nucleus of the meteor gave a continuous 
spectrum. Those which looked yellow to the 
naked eye gave a spectrum with yellow prevail- 
ing, and those which looked green to the naked 
eye showed most green in the spectroscope. No 
violet was seen in any case, indigo was rarely 
visible, and red only in particularly red meteors. 
The luminous tails of yellow meteors gave the 
sodium line as a band, the green magnesium, and 
the red strontium, or perhaps lithium. Meteors 
bigger than Venus, whose tails were luminous 
from 30 and 40 to 156 seconds, allowed spectra 
to be seen for some time, and one as long as 
thirty seconds gave indications of sodium, magne- 





sium, iron, and a number of bright bands in the 
green and blue. 

THE imbibers of kirschwasser will be surprised 
to a M. Boussingault - the test which 
has been supposed to prove the genuineness of 
that liquor A quite fallacious, as Sta indications 
show the presence of copper derived from the stills 
employed in the manufacture. M. Rouis first 
noticed that gum guaiacum acquired a blue tint 
from kirschwasser containing copper, and M, 
Boussingault not only confirms his statement, 
but says that he obtained a decigramme of the 
metal (rather more than one anda half grain) 
from a litre of the liquid. 


M. Hewrt PaRvItye states in the Débats that 
MM. Champion and Pellet have shown in a manner 
more striking than was done by Mr. Abel, that 
certain explosive substances may be caused to de- 
tonate by mere vibrations. They exploded iodide 
of nitrogen by the notes of a violin and a tomtom, 


M. Is. Prerre mentioned at a recent sitting 
of the French Academy that if a hand either 
touches, or is held over, the meadow saffron 
(Colchicum autumnale), when its flower opens, 
the skin assumes a livid, greenish-yellow tint, 
like that characteristic of a body commencing de- 
composition. In about ten seconds the usual 
colour returns. If, however, the hand is exposed 
for some time to the action of the flower, a numb- 
ness is occasioned, which lasts for severa! hours. 
He ascribes this action to a volatile body that has 
not yet been studied. 


Tae Swabian Mercury announces that Heidel- 
berg will soon lose the services of Professor 
Kirchhoff, who has accepted a post at Berlin, and 
will leave the Baden University early in the 
spring. 





Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift, published every 
other month at Leyden, continues to present its 
readers with a series of—always interesting and 
often brilliant—specimens of critical theology, and 
of its application to the circumstances of the 
Church. The May number contains a paper by 
C. P. Tiele, author of a work on the comparative 
history of religions, which received much praise 
from the Acaprmy, on “The Laws of the De- 
velopment of Religion,” as deduced from the 
scientific study of its historical forms. He shows 
by the testimony of facts that it is useless to 
expect religious reform unless a general growth in 
culture has preceded, and suicidal to delay it 
when the nation has reached a higher intellectual 
level. It shows too the danger of an individualism 
which would dispense with an organisation of 
teachers, and the essential fragility of religious 
systems which have no support in the past. Pro- 
fessor Kuenen exposes the crudities of the first 
volume of Griitz’s History of the Jews, arising 
mainly from his exaggerated religious — 
The July number has not reached us. That for 
September opens with a valuable paper by A. G. 
van Hamel on “Religion without Metaphysics.” 
The author represents a small but influential 
school in Holland who hold views approaching 
to those of Mr. Matthew Arnold among ourselves, 
though Van Hamel is distinguished from the 
brilliant essayist by his avoidance of unhistorical 
views on the subject of Jewish religion. Both 
writers regard Christianity as “ moral idealism, 
and current Christian forms as merely poetical 
symbols; but Van Hamel seems inclined to 
believe that the old expressions must, until we 
can use them more naturally, be banished from 
our lips, as Zwingli banished the organ from his 
aun as a source of Romish superstition. J- 
J. Prins discusses the alterations introduced by 
Tischendorf in his newedition in Rom. i.—vi. ; the 
most important for exegesis are ch. iv. ver. 1, 19. 
H. U. Meyboom reviews Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet 
on The Plan of St. Luke's Gospel; he comes to 
® similar conclusion with our own reviewer 
(Acapey, vol. iv. p. 810); and a Dutch work 
on St. Luke, by Vos. A. D. Loman reviews 
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favourably an oe EE extremely radical work 
on St. Paul, by J. W. Stratman, which we hope 
to review ourselves shortly ; and Grau’s work on 
the Critical History of the New Testament, 
which he pronounces deficient in critical sense. 
And lastly, Rauwenhoff gives a sympathetic ac- 
count of the eminent Scottish theologians, Dun- 
can, Candlish, and Guthrie. 


Tue October number of the Theological Review 
contains a paper by Miss Cobbe on “ Evangelical 
Character, me in a sympathetic spirit the 

and evil results of Evangelicalism ; followed 

an essay on “Dogmatic Decay,” by Mr. Gel- 
dart, who takes a hopeful view of the religious 
future, and reminds dogmatists of all schools that 
history forbids the hope that any t contro- 
versy will be finally settled, though it may be 
merged in another of graver import. Dr. Farrar’s 
Life of Christ could not have been put into better 
hands than those of Mr. Kegan Paul, who has 
treated his subject with perfect courtesy and 
generosity, without any unfaithfulness to his own 
convictions. He has even succeeded in finding a 
“peroration of a chapter, which seems to us as 
good as anything can possibly be.” The critical 
value of the book appears té be nil. Mr. Bell 
criticises Mr. H. Spencer’s book On the Study of 
jology; and Mr. Alexander Gordon gives a 





lively, and withal instructive, account of “ the « 


great Laird of Urie,” Robert Barclay, the author 
of the great Quaker Apologia. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Eytomotoercat Society. (Monday, Nov. 2). 
Sm Srpney Suirn Savunpers, ©.M.G., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Stevens exhibited three specimens of 
a pulchella taken at Arundel and Deal. 
Professor Westwood remarked that the late 
Brigadier-General Hearsey had found this insect 
very destructive to gardens in India. 

Mr. Bond exhibited specimens of rare Lepi- 
doptera: amongst them were Sesia culiciformis 
(with white bands), Limacodes asellus, Nola 
albuleus and Pterophorus Rhododactylus, 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited specimens of Mantis 
religiosa with some egg-cases taken by himself at 

Meran in the Tyrol. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited a printer’s block ge 
as is used for printing posters), attacked by a 
species of Anobium, and he was informed that the 
insect. was causing serious damage to the printer’s 
stock. The wood was believed to be tree. 
He had recommended soaking them in carbolic 
acid and water. 

Dr. Sharp communicated “ Descriptions of some 
New Genera and Species of Poelaphidaeand Scyd- 
maencdae from Australia and New Zealand.” He 
added some remarks respecting the importance of 
gaining a knowledge of the New Zealand fauna, 
and commented on the probable extinction of 
— of the species at no very distant period. 

. Darwin communicated some remarks by 
Mrs, Barber, of Griqualand, South Africa, on the 
larva of Papilio Nireus, and especially with regard 
to the colour of the pupa in connexion with the 
objects on which it was placed ; it appearing to 
assume a protective resemblance to the leaves or 
Mowe adjacent objects. A discussion took place 

tween several of the members as to whether, as 
Aebested by Mrs. Barber, some photographic in- 
ane might beat work ; but Me. Meldola stated 
th t no known substance retained, permanently, 

e colour reflected on it by adjacent objects ; but 

at there was no difficulty in believing that larvae 
might become affected in colour by the colouring 
peeve of the ret eg since chlorophyll in an 

be tered —— ad been found in the tissues 


ae, 
wat rf nee a cr notes on . spider's 
: uarry at Poissy, near the Seine ; 
4 remarks thereon by Mr. C. ©. Waterhouse. ” 
- Butler communicated “Descriptions of 
three new Species and a new Genus of Diurnal 





or muy see from West Africa, in the Collection 
of Mr. Andrew Swanzy.” 

Mr. ©. O. Waterhouse read “ Notes on Aus- 
tralian Coleoptera, with Descriptions of New 
Species.” 

Mr. Kirby contributed a Review of Boisduval’s 
“ Monographie des Agaristidées, published in the 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, 1874.” 

The Rev. R. P. Murray communicated “ De- 
scriptions of some New Species of Butterflies be- 
longing to the genus Lycaena.” 





Buriiveton Frvez Arts Crus (Thursday, Nov. 5). 


On the 5th inst. Mr. H. V. Tebbs gave a lecture at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club on “Greek Coins 
in relation to Greek Art,” on the occasion of exhi- 
biting his fine series of electrotypes. 

Having spoken of the happy combination of 
circumstances which favoured the growth of 
Greek art, Mr. Tebbs sketched its history and de- 
scribed its developments on the authority of the 
coins. Adopting Professor Ernst Curtius’s theory 
of the origin of money from the necessities of the 
temples, he spoke of the earliest electrum and 
gold coinages of Asia Minor and the contemporary 
silver money of Hellas and the islands. The 
progress of the type was well illustrated by the 
electrotypes, from which not one leading variety 
was omitted. The oldest coins were believed to 
be of 3.c. 700, the archaic style lasting till 500, 
the transitional from 500 to 450, and the fine 
from 450 to 336. The exact definition of these 
periods was not possible, owing to the local influ- 
ences which forwarded or retarded the growth of 
art, but these figures might be accepted as giving 
the mean dates. It was significant that the perio 
of fine art reached from the rise of Pericles to the 
accession of Alexander. During this whole time 
the types were sacred, bearing reference to the 
worship of the temple which coined the money, 
and no portraits occurred on purely Greek coins 
until that of the deified Alexander was struck by 
his successors. 

In treating of the different schocls of art trace- 
able from the coins, Mr. Tebbs adopted the 
following classification :—1. Central School of 
Greece Proper; 2. Ionian; 3. Macedonian; 4. 
Asiatic under Persian influence; 5. Cretan; 6. 
Cypriote and Rhodian; 7. Sicilian and Italian. 
This part of his lecture was a development of a 
theory proposed by Mr. R. 8. Poole in a lecture 
given at the Royal Institution, May 27, 1864, in 
which a somewhat less minute division was at- 
tempted. The collection exhibited afforded a 
proof never before attempted of the general sound- 
ness of this theory so far as it rests on the essential 
difference of Greek art as seen in the coins of 
various parts of the Greek world. 

On the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Poole spoke 
of the service Mr. Tebbs had rendered to the study 
of art by his careful formation of the collection, 
and the full and critical account of it which he 
had now given. He also referred to the fine series 
of Greek gold coins and regal portraits, and 
stated that so large and complete a collection had 
never been seen together before. 





RoyaL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
Britain AND IReLand (Friday, Nov. 6). 


THE inaugural meeting of the Institute for the 
session 1874—5 was held at the rooms, No. 16 New 
Burlington Street, on Friday, November 6, at 
4 p.M., Sir Sibbald D. Scott, Bart., in the Chair. 
The chairman congratulated the members present 
on the flourishing condition of the Institute, on 
the generally improved state of public feeling as 

rds the study of archaeology, and upon the 
brilliant success of the Ripon Congress in July 
last. Mr. W. H. llas then gave some par- 
ticulars of the principal points of interest con- 
nected with that meeting, and, among other 
matters, referred to his personal discovery,in a 
Breton church near S, Pol de Léon, of an ala- 
baster slab representing the Resurrection, which 





was an exact facsimile of one in the Minster 
Library at Ripon. The Rev. W. J. Loftie added 
some remarks on the exhibition of manuscripts. 
The chairman then called upon Sir John Maclean, 
who gave an account of the recent presentation, 
by the Institute, of a municipal chain and badge to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter, after which 
the ordinary business of the meeting proceeded. 
Papers were read on “ Recent Discoveries at Car- 
narvon Castle” by Sir Llewellyn Turner, deputy- 
constable of the castle, and on “ An Inscription 
recording the Building of St. Chad’s Church, Staf- 
ford,” by John Hewitt, Esq. Among the objects 
of interest exhibited were—a collection of rings 
and seals lately found at Fountains Abbey, and 
lent by the Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon; a 
curious fragment of a processional crucifix found 
at Stretham, near Ely, by the Rev. C. R. Manning; 
and a pair of Moorish spurs and an inlaid Persian 
belt-clasp, supposed to have belonged to Nadir 
Shah, exhibited by John Henderson, Esq. Notice 
was given of a proposed exhibition, during the 
coming session, of municipal badges, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


PuitoLoetcat (Friday, Nov. 6). 


Rev. Dr. Ricnarp Morxis, President, in the 
Chair. The President made a report to the meet- 
ing on the services rendered to Comparative and 
English Philology by Professor Wilham Dwight 
Whitney, of the United States, and said that the 
Council would propose him to the society at its 
next meeting, for destion as an honorary member. 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis also spoke in favour of 
Professor Whitney's claims to recognition by the 
Philological Society. The papers read were— 
1. “On the Etruscan Numerals,” by Professor 
Aufrecht, Part I., in which he expressed dissent 
from Corssen’s interpretation of the Etruscan nu- 
merals, pronouns, &c. 2. “On the Rushworth 
Gloss or Versions of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels,” 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 3. “On the Treat- 
ment of final m in Latin,” by Alexander J. Ellis, 
Esq., an expansion of the views already given by 
the writer in the Acapemy, showing that final m 
was not pronounced, but only lengthened the pre- 
ceding vowel. 


Puystcat Socrery (Saturday, Nov. 7).° 
A paper by Mr. G. F. Rodwell, describing a 


mechanical arrangement for the “ Multiplication of 
Small Motions,” was read by Professor Reinold, 
honorary secretary. The apparatus consisted of a 
train of multiplying wheels acting on an index 
arm traversing a graduated circle, or on a mirror 
by which a ray of light could be reflected on to a 
screen. Mr. Rodwell proposed to use it for ex- 
hibiting the expansion of solid bodies by rise of 
temperature, and the elongation of an iron bar on 
magnetisation. The next paper was by Professor 
G. ©. Foster, F.R.S., “On the Geometrical Treat- 
ment of certain Elementary Electrical Problems.” 
The object of this communication was to call 
attention to a method of expressing the re- 
lations between electrical quantities that has 
long been in partial use, and to apply it to 
cases to which, so far as the wither knew, 
its application had not been previously pointed 
out. The method consisted essentially in the 
representation of electromotive force and resis- 
tance by rectangular co-ordinates, and the pro- 
blems to which it was applied were: (1) the caleu- 
lation of the quantity of heat evolved in a galvanic 
circuit, and its distribution in the circuit; (2) 
the calculation of the permanent resistance and 
electromotive force of a galvanic battery from two 
deflections of a tangent-galvanometer; (3) the 
determination of the joint resistance of several 
conductors combined in multiple-arc; and (4) 
the determination of the distribution of potential 
and strength of the currents in the various parts 
of a circuit formed by connecting the similar poles 
of two unequal batteries with the opposite ends of 
the same conductor. A paper was also read by 
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Professor Guthrie, F.R.S., “On Salt-Solutions 
and Water of Crystallisation.” The author had 
ascertained that many salts which crystallise 
under ordinary circumstances without water of 
crystallisation, such as common salt, nitrate of 
potassium, chloride of ammonium, bichromate of 
potassium, and many others, crystallise with 
water at temperatures below the melting point of 
ice. In particular, common salt crystallises at 
— 23° C. with ten or eleven molecules of water, 
forming a solid hydrate which melts in its water 
of crystallisation at the same temperature (— 23°). 
Professor Guthrie pointed out that this tempera- 
ture coincided with the lowest temperature 
attainable by a freezing mixture of ice and salt, 
and that the brine produced when ice and salt 
mutually liquefy each other, consists of the 
crystallisable hydrate in the liquid state. The 
other similar hydrates likewise melted in their 
water of crystallisation below 0° C. 


Royat GroGRAPHICAL Socrety 
(Tuesday, Nov. 10). 


Tue session of the above body was commenced on 
Tuesday evening, when Major-General Sir Henry 
C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., took the chair, the hall of 
the London University being filled with a distin- 
guished and crowded audience, among whom were 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, His 
Imperial Highness the Czarewitch, Count Beust, 
the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, the First Lord of 
the Aduiniiy, Sir Alex. Milne, Lord Houghton, 
and many other notable personages. 

In the course of the opening address, the Presi- 
dent touched upon the chief geographical events 
of the last few months (notices of which have 
duly appeared in the “Travel Notes” of the 
ACADEMY), and passed in review the principal 
papers read before the British Association. The 
recent journey of Mr. Wiggins, in Mr. Lamont’s 
steamer Diana, to the Sea of Kara and the mouth 
of the Obi, though not contributing directly to 
the cause of geography, deserved notice. With 
reference to the prospect of an English Arctic 
Expedition, the President informed the meeting 
that the question had been referred by the Prime 
Minister to the Lords of the Admiralty, and he 
= H. Rawlinson) hoped, nay expected, that a 
avourable decision would soon be arrived at. In 
mentioning some of the new geographical works 
which are expected to appear shortly, the Presi- 
dent mentioned that he had had the opportunity 
of seeing the first volume of Livingstone’s Journal 
and that it promised to be a most instructive 
work, 

Lieutenant Julius Payer was then presented to 
the meeting amid great cheering, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. Clements R. Markham, proceeded to read 
a narrative of the Expedition, which had been 
written in German by Lieutenant Payer, and 
translated into English by Mr. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S. We do not propose to reproduce the 
details of this narrative, as they have already been 
made known through the medium of our columns 
as well as those of other journals, but we must not 
omit to put on record a new recipe for making 
wine which the Austrians found most efficacious. 
This consisted of a mixture of glycerine, tartaric 
acid, sugar, alcohol and water. At the close of 
the paper, Lieutenant Payer delivered a short 
address in German, in which he described the 
manner in which the members of the expedition 
had been picked up by Russian sailors as well 
as the kindness experienced from both them and 
the Norwegian people on their return through the 
country. An extract was then read from a letter 
by Dr. Petermann, printed at length elsewhere, in 
which the learned geographer of Gotha expressed 
satisfaction at the prospect of an English Arctic 
Expedition. 

After Sir E. Belcher had proposed, and Ad- 
miral Collinson had seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Lieutenant Payer, Count Beust, the Austrian 
ambassador, acknowledged the compliment in a 





characteristic speech, in which hv alluded grace- 
fully to the important services rendered both to 
diplomacy and science by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
The meeting then concluded with three hearty 
cheers for the Duke of Edinburgh and the Czare- 
witch. 

In connexion with the above we must not omit 
to mention that at the Society’s rooms in Saville 
Row there are now being exhibited a series of 
sketches and running surveys executed by Lieu- 
tenant Payer, the former of which illustrate in- 
cidents in the drift of the vessel northwards and 
in the various sledge expeditions, and thus form a 
very appropriate complement to the narrative with 
which English readers have been made familiar. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiITUTE (Tuesday, Nov. 10). 


Tue first meeting of the Session was held on the 
10th inst., Professor Busk, F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. Mr. F. W. Rudler read a full digest 
of the proceedings of the Anthropological De- 
ment, to which he acted as secretary at the 
lfast meeting of the British Association ; and 
Mr. Hyde Clarke contributed a report on the An- 
thropological Section of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, held in London. 

Colonel Lane Fox then read a paper on a series 
of flint and chert arrow-heads, flakes, &c., from 
Patagonia, with some remarks on the stability of 
form observable in stone implements. The col- 
lection, which was the largest and most complete 
that had yet been brought to England, was lately 
made by Mr. W. H. Hudson in the valley of the 
Rio Negro along the banks of the river, over a 
distance of ninety miles from its mouth. The 
arrow-heads and other articles of native work- 
manship were generally found on the sites of 
ancient villages either on the margin of the river 
itself or on the long winding lagoons, now mostly 
dry, with which the valley is everywhere inter- 
sected. One of the chief points of interest con- 
nected with the discovery of these arrow-heads 
was the fact that their use had been abandoned 
by the Tehuelches and other tribes inhabiting 
Patagonia for some centuries past, but at what 
period their disuse began, or what causes led to 
their being abandoned over so large a portion of 
the continent, there was insufficient evidence to 
show. After giving a detailed description of the 
series exhibited and of the various types it con- 
tained Colonel Fox was able to demonstrate with 
certainty that the weapons of the early inhabit- 
ants of the Rio Negro were nearly identical 
in form and were probably similar in de- 
velopment with those of the United States. 
In drawing his inferences from an examination of 
these and other forms of weapons, the author re- 
marked in conclusion, that if we study the im- 
plements of savages we must endeavour to regard 
them as savages would have done. Trivial as 
some of the details may appear to us, we should 
bear in mind that to the Indian living by the 
chase, an improvement, for instance, in the mode 
of fixing an arrow-head, affecting, as it does, his 
means of subsistence, must have been of far 
greater importance than an improvement in a 
telegraph or a steam engine can be to us, and 
must therefore have received the attention of the 
best intellects of the time. And as it is only by 
the gradual evolution of scientific ideas that 
modern improvements have originated, so we 
must look for similar stages of evolution in the 
simplest arts. In attempting to solve the problem 
as to the unity or diversity of origin of the culture 
belonging to different geographical areas, it is only 
by ones through these details like courses 
of development in distant lands, that we can ap- 

roach with any hope of success what Professor 
Nilsson has justly termed “ one of the great, still 
unsolved, enigmas of anthropological science.” 

The Director announced that the Council had 
determined to extend the scope of the Journal of 
the Institute by the publication of bibliographical 
notices, abstracts, and short reviews of works and 





papers relating to anthropological subjects, and 
other miscellaneous matter interesting to anthro- 
pologists. 








FINE ART. 


THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURES OF FRANCE, 


I began one of my last letters by saying that I 
intended to speak of the national manufactures of 
France ; instead of which I confined myself to the 
constitution and exhibition of the Central Union. 
Life is full of these unaccomplished projects—but 
I am not going to put you off with this excuse. I 
have, however, so little love of Government 
management, I mistrust so thoroughly everything 
that depends for existence on the paternal support 
of the State, that I feel no regret for having first of 
all called your attention to a group of citizens who, 
at their own risk and peril, are founding in France 
a great institution, and who, equally at their own 
risk, produce day by day works which are to 
France a continual source of riches and splendour. 
The claims of such men are urgent: national 
manufactures can wait. 

Our national manufactories of Gobelins, Beau- 
vais, and Sévres are royal, not, as currently stated, 
by origin, but by absorption. Royalty did not 
create, it only adopted them: it took them from 
the hands of private enterprise which had started 
them, and it reconstituted them after its own like- 
ness—that is to say, with all its outward attributes 
of luxury and riches, and all the concomitant nar- 
rowness and abuses. These privileged manufacto- 
ries are no longer in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and they need fundamentally remodelling. 
They may be compared to that old wooden 
machine of Marly which conducted the waters 
to Versailles. It used to be set in mo- 
tion two or three times a year, and each 
time it had to be repaired at a cost of some 
20,000 francs. The terrible groans which it gave 
forth were heard for miles in the country. The 
public occasionally flocked to Versailles in the 
hope of seeing a grand aquatic performance, and 
for its reward beheld basins half filled with 
water, Tritons bathing in mud, and water-spouts 

uffing like tea-kettles. ‘‘The machine of Marly 
is so old!” was invariably the excuse, and the 
old folks were full of indulgence for the in- 
firmities of this venerable machine; but the 
younger sort could not ee! regretting the money 
spent on an excursion which would have been 
much more lively and profitable in the woods of 
Montmorency or in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
One fine day some inventive person replaced this 
wooden mill by iron springs, and ever since then 
the “grandes eaux ” of Versailles have performed 
with the regularity of clockwork. 

The brothers Gobelin were originally journey- 
men tapestry-makers who came from Rheims, the 
centre of a great tapestry trade, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and established them- 
selves at Paris on the banks of the little river 
Biévre. The waters of this river, to which Rabe- 
lais in his Pantagruel attributes a strangely gro- 
tesque origin, have always been supposed to exer- 
cise a salutary action on the dye of the wools. 
This is a fallacy. The only water used at the 
Gobelins comes from the Seine or from a deep 
well, 

The Gobelin family made an enormous fortune, 
and one of them even became Marquis of Brin- 
villiers, and the husband of that famous poisoner 
who rendered such terrible service to the whole 
court of the Great King. The hétel of the Gobe- 
lins, with the extensive lands belonging to it and 
all the necessary appliances for carrying on the 
trade, was bought by Colbert on the King’s account 
and made into a kind of Summer Palace. In 
1662 the painter Lebrun was appointed director 
of the establishment, which comprised the whole 
body of working artists in the pay of the sove- 
reign: tapestry-makers, dyers, embroiderers, jewel- 
lers, founders, lapidaries, cabinet-makers, &c. 
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Louis XIV. seems to have had many points in 
common with Asiatic monarchs. 

The most delightful epoch of the Gobelins 
manufactures is marked by the directorship of the 
painter Boucher. The works produced under the 
superintendence of this skilfu artist and of his 
pupils—landscapes, and mythological and rural 
scenes—are masterpieces of grace, humour, and 
clearness of execution, and show a thorough 
kmowledge of the laws of decorative art. Under 
the First Empire it became the fashion to copy the 
oil-paintings of Gérard or Girodet, and even those 
of the old masters. The academic school, with- 
out any sense of fitness, had confused all sound 
notions of art. It did not distinguish between 
the cartoons of Raphael at Hampton Court, in 
which the decorative purpose is strongly pro- 
nounced by the quality of touch and tone, the 
modelling being kept simple, and expressed by the 
juxtaposition of flat tints of great sobriety, and 
the Holy Family of the same master, which is 
essentially an oil-painting, and which Raphael 
could not have conceived being rendered in any 
other way than by a brush painting in colour on 

el or on canvas. This absurd practice has been 

tuated, and the consequence is that tapestry- 

a have spent their time and talents, and the 

State enormous sums of money, in producing results 

which have added no glory either to the history 
of art, or to that of reason. 

After September 4 M. Jules Simon thought fit 
to send back to Beauvais M. Badin, director of 
the Gobelins, formerly a painter, and a man of 
considerable merit. M. Badin was replaced by 
one of the curators of the Louvre, M. A. Darcel, 
whose attention had, till then, been confined to 

ttery. Articles, however, published here and there 
fy this gentleman on the Archaeology of the Middle 
Ages, led one to hope that attention would now 
be called to a period of French art in which the 
science of simple and expressive decoration reached 
@ point not surpassed even by the Italian Renais- 
sance. This hope was vain. The new director 
contented himself with a slavish execution of the 
orders he received from the Minister of Fine Arts, 
and he is even said to have had mounted in frames 

els destined for the refreshment-room of the 
ew Opera House. The models used had been 
ordered by M. Garnier from M. Mazerolles, 
one of the most vulgar of decorators; and the 
public, on their admission to the gallery devoted by 
the Central Union to the Gobelins, have been scan- 
dalized that so much money and so much labour 
should have been spent on the reproduction of 
pictures far inferior both in style and in concep- 
tion to those which may be seen any day in the 
cafés of the Boulevards. Of the skill of the 
artists employed in copying these pictures there is 
but one opinion. The exquisite colours of the 
wools , the evenness of the work, and the 
exact resemblance of the copies to the originals 
are unequalled. The fact is that these artists are 
all subjected to a very severe training. There is 
at the Gobelins a daily course of instruction in 
Wing, one week from antique casts, another 
week from living models, which every tapestry 
maker is compelled to follow until he obtains a 
medal. It is much to be regretted that owing to 
the great expenses of management, the ruinous 
outlay in salaries, pensions, &c., the productions of 
this manufactory are beyond the reach of even the 
wealthiest private buyer, and are only available for 
state presents. But, I must repeat it, however 
remarkable these productions may be for beauty of 
execution, they are wanting in the higher qualities 
of imagination in arrangement, and spirit and 
vivacity of treatment, which give to a school its 
real title to authority.. The ex-Empress was 
Pleased to revive the style of Louis XVI. This 
fashion _was servilely followed, and crowns and 
Ciphers in rose pompon suspended by smart bows 
in the centres of screens and panels effectually 
checked all efforts after a manlier and more 
modern style of decoration. 
The manufactory of Beauvais produces little in 





the way of figures. It is true that it has ex- 
hibited here a few copies from the pastoral sub- 
jects of Boucher, and the hunting scenes of Des- 
parte, but.these are probably legacies of the 

mpire, and we have reason to hope that the 
enervating habit of slavishly copying old masters 
will in time be completely renounced. Beauvais 
possesses one artist of a very high order—M. 
Chabal Dussurgey. He confines himself to flower, 
fruit, and decorative painting, but the breadth 
and truthfulness of his touch, his complete mas- 
tery of grouping: and colouring, and his rare 
combination of strength with delicate grace, 
entitle his works to a place among the most 
remarkable of ourage. I believe that some years 
ago the South Kensington Museum bought from 
him a set of designs for sofas and arm-chairs 
which had been executed at the Gobelins during 
the first year of the Empire, or at the close of 
the Republic of 1848. M. Chabal Dussurgey is 
the Pre of a series of lithographed flower and 
fruit designs, printed in two colours, which have 
been of great service to industrial artists, and to 
the professors of drawing in popular schools. 
Thus you see that when once France shall have 
shaken herself free from the tyranny of rapacious 
administrators, she will have at her command a 
large staff of distinguished men ready to restore 
the national flag to its place of honour. 

The exhibition of Sévres manufactures pro- 
voked the most violent criticisms both from the 
public and, which is rarer still with us, from the 
press. Just as in the case of the Gobelins, 
there was, on the one hand, universal admiration 
for the beauty of the raw material, the skill of 
the painters, and the richness and delicacy of the 
enamels ; and, on the other hand, disappointment 
at the poverty of the forms, the bad taste shown 
in the choice of designs, and the ugliness of the 
colours which hid a porcelain of the finest grain, 
the purest white, and the most brilliant enamel 
that is produced in all the world. 

If you wish to gain some knowledge of the 
practical work of this famous manufactory, you 
should read an excellent little book which has 
just been published by Ch. Mourgues under 
the title of Guide du Visiteur a la Manufacture 
Nationale de Porcelaine de Sevres. It is com- 
piled from the notes of M. Robert, the present 
director of the manufactory, M. Salvetat the 
chemist,and M.Champfleury, head of the collecting 
department, and one of our most humorous story- 
writers; and it gives a concise and clear descrip- 
tion of the processes of fabrication and composi- 
tion which the pastes undergo, of the baking at 
high temperature, and of the painting of hard 
and soft porcelain. It also gives the complete 
series of marks used during the first royal epoch, 
from August 19, 1753, to September 21, 1792, 
during the Republican period, the Empire, and the 
Restoration, and the marks and monograms of the 
masters in gilding, painting, and decorating. The 

rusal of this book makes one feel strongly the 
importance and the utility of a collection which it 
would be impossible nowadays to replace,—that 
of which the celebrated chemist Brongniart was 
the acknowledged founder, but the real father 
the venerable citizen Riocreux, a zealous and un- 
assuming man, who died a short time ago, after 
having rendered good service to all the potters of 
France and even of Europe. 

The manufactory of Sévres calls for the same 
reforms as that of Gobelins. So important a 
centre of high studies must not be allowed to dis- 
appear from France. If it had no better raison 

étre than the glory of its triumphs in the past 
that would be sufficient. But it is still capable 
of producing perfect and beautiful work—witness 
some dozen specimens which may be seen at 
Sévres, and of which the price, though certainly 
high, is immensely below the real value. These 
pieces are enough to distance private enterprise. It 
may with reason be urged that such masterpieces can 
on'y be produced under exceptional circumstances, 
by a manufactory which is not hampered by con- 





siderations of cheap prices, or even of prices 
within the reach o the public, which exhibits 
nothing but work of the first order, and which need 
not dread strikes of workmen, or cessation of busi- 
ness, or changes of fashion. Money is nothing to 
a nation which, by the possession of a superior 
industry and a superior staff of workmen, com- 
mands victory in every international tournament, 
while at the same time there is no serious compe- 
tition with commerce. For the present we must 
be content with giving advice, but whenever a 
time comes in which the great questions which 
affect the future of France can satisfactorily | 
dealt with, we shall aim at a thorough reform of 

this manufactory. 


In the first place, we shall hope to get rid of 
those nondescript forms which are neither after 
the style of Louis XVI., nor in the least degree 
original. A state manufacture should never be 
reduced to repeating itself. One can understand 
that private industry might not be strong enough 
to resist the stream of fashion, but manufactures 
supported by the State enjoy, so to speak, relative 
perpetuity. If Sévres under the Empire fell a 
victim to the tyranny of Court taste, she must now 
go to the sculptors for models of purer form. 


Secondly, Sévres must be induced to renounce 
the Neo-Greek style of decoration, which has 
neither vigour, sentiment, nor originality, and 
which is churacterised by great figures of pale 
women or feverish youths, who have holes in 
the place of eyes, and who stretch out trem- 
bling hands like blind people. These figures, 
which seem to live in a lunar light or atmosphere, 
are made to move about among sharply-pointed 
ornaments, which sufficiently accounts for their 
halting gait and anxious countenances, Solon 
Milés, who is at present in England at the Minton 
seed (for it is the glory of France to put new 
ife into foreign industry), is the only artist who 
has produced pleasing effects in this style. The 
gooey and originality of his work are unequalled. 

e makes use of a process called pdte rapportée. 
The white pdte, by being subjected to enormous 
heat, melts and adheres closely to the metal base 
which supports it, and by this means a material 
is obtained which in compactness and translucency 
closely resembles the biscuit of Wedgwood, but 
is infinitely more suppie. 


Sévres is also much reproached for not produ- 
cing a larger supply of pure white porcelain, in the 
manufacture of which it has acquired a proficiency 
rarely attained by the Orientals; and another 
very desirable reform is a bold return to the use 
of the pate tendre, which, from the nature of its 
composition, lends itself so much more readily to 
colouring than the pate dwre which will only take 
a limited number of colours, and those opaque 
ones, and the effect of which is always rough, 
hard, and inharmonious. : 


Lastly, it is melancholy to see a national insti- 
tution setting national industry the deplorable ex- 
ample of making literal copies of paintings in oil. 
Everyone in the trade is striving after the aboli- 
tion of this practice, for it is beginning to be 
understood that like combinations and effects can- 
not be produced with unlike materials. 


I will not prolong my criticisms on faults which 
are redeemed by works of unequalled scope and 
power. Public opinion has been roused, and that 
is @ good sign. In spite of royalist efforts we are 
entering on a new era. It was the much calumni- 
ated men of September 4 who decreed the exhi- 
bition of our national manufactures. Chance willed 
that this exhibition should take place side by side 
with that of the high art-industry of Paris. The 
comparison was a most instructive one, and showed 
plainly that our national manufactories err chiefly 
from want of intellectual activity. Under the 
Empire remarks and comparisons such as these 
were impossible. The manufactories were in- 
cluded in the department of the Civil List, and 
criticism stopped short at the threshold of a 
Cabinet minister. 
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The conclusion to which all this points is that 
sooner or later we must initiate ea great parlia- 
mentary enquiry. Only let us do nothing in haste. 

Pu. Burry. 








ETCHING EXHIBITION AT THE LIVERPOOL ART 
CLUB. 


Tue exhibition of etchings at the Liverpool Art 
Club, to which we have p abr Ss alluded, 1s one of 
a series which the members ose to hold, each 
exhibition being collected with a view to afford 
opportunities for the study of some special branch 
of art. The present is the fourth: the three pre- 
vious ones being devoted respectively to Oriental 
art; the works of English water-colour artists 
born in the last century ; and goldsmith’s art. The 
present collection belongs to Mr. J. Anderson Rose, 
and is especially remarkable for the excellence of 
the impressions of living etchers. No exhibition 
could be more timely or instructive. 

Artists and connoisseurs are reawakening to a 
sense of the almost unlimited capabilities of 
etching, but the art-loving public have still ex- 
tremely vague ideas upon the subject. We con- 
stantly hear pen-and-ink drawings called etchings 
by those who really ought to know better. 
“Etching,” as Mr. Rose, in his excellent intro- 
duction to the catalogue, explains, “is the art of 
graving with a needle on a varnished ey 

late, so that wherever the copper has been laid 
Ges by the etching needle, aqua fortis poured on 
the plate bites in, but does not affect that part of 
the plate which remains covered with the varnish.” 
“Dry point” is not strictly speaking etching, as it 
consists of engraving with an etching needle direct 
upon the copper; but it is so often employed to 
finish up an etching, and the nature of its results 
are so similar in character to those produced by 
the acid, that for practical purposes it may be 
roughly classed with etching. It is distinguished 
from line engraving by the nature of the instru- 
ment ; that employed in engraving with the burin 
requires an amount of physical force in its manipu- 
lation which is fatal to that freedom of touch 
which is one of the etcher’s chief advantages. We 
think, however, that the use of “dry point ” ought 
not to be encouraged, because the incisions made 
by the etching needle are so delicate and shallow 
that after a few impressions the plate becomes 
worse than valueless, giving a totally wrong 
idea of the artist’s scope and intention. Any 
one who has compared a fine impression of Mr. 
Whistler's Forge, like that of Mr. Rose (No. 521), 
with the ordinary published impressions, will at 
once see what we mean. The opposite to dry 
point is the process first employed by Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden, of etching entirely under the bath, 
that is, placing the plate in the bath, and 
allowing the acid to bite during the whole time 
the etcher is using the needle. The habit of mind 
and knowledge of art required for this process 
must be invaluable; if generally employed, it 
would strengthen our English school in many 
of the qualities it is chiefly defective in. The 
well-known Breaking up of the Agamemnon 
(No. 167) is an excellent example, and we cite 
it because many of our readers who have not 
had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Rose’s col- 
lection may recollect it. Owing to the fact 
that all the darkest lines must be put in first, 
and in the order of their darkness, the artist must 
have the completed composition well in his head 
before he touches the plate, as well as the relation 
of every part to the whole. The effort of con- 
centrated imagination necessary to success will of 
itself give a unity and individuality of feeling 
which will render the work instinct with life. It 
may be objected that these qualities are not want- 
ing in the admirable “dry point” etching of 
Mytton Hall (No. 165) which hangs next to the 
Agamemnon, and this is perfectly true; but the 
qualities produced or encouraged by this process 
are not laid aside when the artist turns to other 


media of artistic expression, A man may have 





these ag ay and yet not etch under the bath, 
but if he does so successfully he must have them. 
If our readers will examine the Agamemnon care- 
fully, they will see how each part of the composi- 
tion has some portion of the tale to tell, and is 
distinctly put iow to tell it, and to do nothing 
more. Many of the river and other landscapes of 
Mr. Haden, in which this collection is so rich, give 
the same invaluable lesson to many of our land- 
scape painters, in whose work every object, though 
in some cases painted with wonderful accuracy 
and force, seems to have come there by chance, 
and half the trees seem to have lounged into the 
composition with their hands in their pockets, 
like Lord Castlereagh’s crocodile. Hence the 
feeling of discomfort and unrest which is pro- 
duced by most modern work, and the sense of 
peace which refreshes the nerves when we come 
upon a well-composed work. 


The Setting Sun (No. 54), by Claude, and 
the Three Trees, by Rembrandt (No. 388), are 
admirable studies of what genius can do with- 
out apparent effort through a i know- 
ledge of composition. The work of Méryon is 
well represented at this exhibition, and will 
repay the most careful and prolonged study. 
Marvellous as the varied capabilities of the 
etching needle are, there are qualities which be- 
long to it, and to it alone, and no etcher except 
Rembrandt ever understood that secret better than 
the poor sailor whose painful end in Charenton 
madhouse, driven there by neglect and misery, is 
not a pleasant page in the history of French art. 
The mad fantasies in some of his plates, eg. The 
Place de la Concorde (No. 300), have all a cer- 
tain undercurrent of pathos; The Morgue (No. 
304) is not the terrible and revolting subject it 
would have been made by Regnault had he painted 
it ; but a weird old-world tenderness runs through 
it, and it is impossible to imagine exactly ‘the 
same effect being produced by any other artistic me- 
dium than the etching needle. Old Paris will owe 
to him many a regretful friend. What he has done 
for Paris, Whistler has done to some extent for Lon- 
don, and we venture to place his landscape etchings 
before his portraits, in which his use of dry point 
appears to us in some cases to have seduced him 
into substituting recklessness for freedom. His 
views on the Thames are masterly, every line 
having its own work to do, and doing it with a 
completeness and reticence which are magical. Out 
of eighty-six catalogued etchings there are fifty-six 
here, so that there is an excellent opportunity of 
studying his qualities. The impressions, however, 
are so fine that one of the evils of dry point is not 
felt,—namely, the few impressions which can be 
taken before the plate goes. Legros’ heads, we con- 
fess, please us better than Whistler's ; they are full 
of power, and the artist seems to think more of the 
work he has to do than of making the cleverness of 
his method evident : they are simpler and more di- 
rect in the tale they tell. Ido not remember to 
have met Charles Keene as an etcher before, but his 
contributions to this collection are admirable, and 
would of themselves go far to justify his high 
reputation, not only here, but still more on the 
continent. Hook, too, has some charming little 
etchings - 0. 178,179) which should not be over- 
looked. The figures do not give that painfully 
motionless feeling which is a drawback to some of 
his most delightful works. Meissonnier’s work 
is disappointing, and the etchings by others 
after his work—especially one by Lerat—we 
venture to think more successful than his own. 
When we turn to those who have chiefly em- 
ployed the etching needle to transcribe the works 
of dead and living artists, we cannot but be 
struck with the sympathetic power this process 
has as compared with the burin of interpreting 
all varieties of art. To take the works of one 
single master— Flameng—nothing could be more 
widely different than Rembrandt's Night Watch 
(No. 110), Duran’s portrait of Mdme. Ernest Fey- 
deau (No. 102), the Harem by Regnault (No. 114), 
and the portraits of Guizot and Overbeck (No. 100 








and 104). Yet each has its iate treat 
varying from the most soli te the saat oubéle, 
It_is difficult to conceive Rembrandt's Night 
Watch done justice to by any other kind of en- 
graving. Rajon’s ing of Turner's Old 
Téméraire (No. 350), the copies from Meissonnier, 
Gainsborough, Watts, all exhibit same 

ili ae ee t forms of 
art; and the lovely ddam and Eve after Palma 
Vecchio, by Unger, the German artist, show that 
qualities whi e might be disposed to consider 
possible to mezzotint alone are quite within the 
capabilities of the etcher. Unger's reproductions 
of the groups of portraits with which Franz Hals 
enriched Haarlem are also excellent. Indeed, 
if we mentioned all of interest in the collection, 
we should quite outstrip our limits. Landseer's 
studies of animals are interesting, but not so much 
so as we should have expected. Of the father of 
etching, Callot, we have a nice little series; but 
the older etchers are not so fully represented, 
and we miss many of the Dutch and other 
schools. In modern etchings the exhibition is 
most rich, and we only wish Mr. Rose could be 
induced to give London the opportunity of seeing 
them before they are once more unframed. 


P. H. RatHeone. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe Queen is about to erect an altar-tomb to 
the memory of the late Duke of Kent, which is 
to be placed in St. George’s, Windsor. This 
monument consists of a sarcophagus on which 
—_ the statue of the Duke. The Times of 

ednesday, October 22, gave some account of the 
memorial, and stated that “ it will be a very hand- 
some monument from the designs of Sir G. Scott, 
architect, and is now in the hands of the sculptor 
in the atelier of Messrs. Poole, Field, and Sons, of 
Westminster.” But the Times omitted to add 
that the statue is by Mr. J. E. Boehm, one of our 
ablest sculptors. It was completed six months 
ago, and is still in his studio. 


Ir is proposed that the next exhibition of the 
Liverpool Art Club should be devoted to em- 
broidery. The increase of attendance at the 
Government School of Art attached to the Liver- 

ool Institute is very satisfactory, amounting to 
fty over that cf last year, and is supposed to 
have arisen to a considerable extent from the popu- 
larity of the Corporation exhibition of pictures 
having awakened a more general interest in art. 


A FULL-SIZED copy of the celebrated corona 
or light-bearer of Hildesheim cathedral will 
shortly be added to the South Kensington collec- 
tion. This splendid example of early German 
metal work has been very carefully reproduced 
by the German sculptor Kiisthardt, and will form 
a most important addition to the architectural 
reproductions of the new court. We hope to give 
further details respecting it when it is set up. 


Some remarkable wall paintings have lately 
been discovered in the church of St. Mary, at Earl 
Stonham, in Suffolk. The church has been under- 
going restoration, and these paintings were found 
on removing the whitewash. Mr. H. Watling, 
writing on the subject to the Suffolk Chronicle, 
states that the entire walls were evidently formerly 
ornamented with paintings from Scripture history, 
but that most of the paintings are now so defaced 
that it is difficult to determine what they were 


. meant to represent. He has made out, however, 


a Nativity with the wise men and the shepherds 
advancing to worship on the east wall of the 
north transept, a martyrdom of St. Catherine (a 
popular saint in the neighbourhood) in the south 
transept, and a “rich and perfect —— of 
the Last Judgment, exquisitely outlined, and evi- 
dently painted by a more masterly hand,” above 
the chancel arch. He states also that the origi- 
nal flooring tiles and several other relics of anti- 
quity have been found among the débris of this 
interesting country church. 
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An exhibition of the drawings and paintings of 
the students in the Female School of Art in 
Bloomsbury took place last week. Miss Alice 
Hanslip gained the Queen's ger: hep 301., 
and Miss S. R. Canton a gold medal for a copy of 
the Dying Gladiator. 

Tue Loan Exhibition of Enamels, which has 
been open for many months at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, is now virtually at an end, although 
the choice collection of painted enamels of Limoges 
contributed by the Earl of Warwick has not yet 
been removed. As is so frequently and unhappily 
the case in exhibitions of this kind, there has 
a tedious delay in publishing the , and 
we are unable to say that the delay is justified by 
the accuracy or knowledge of the subject shown 
by the compiler, whose work on this occasion con- 
trasts unfavourably with Mr. Franks’ catalogue of 
the enamels in the memorable loan collection of 
1862. We have noted the following errors, but 
not as the only ones. An important and brilliant 

imen (No. 745), which bears the signature of 
Seeonme Court, has for its subject the Conversion 
of St. Paul. The future Apostle, who is repre- 
sented as in command of a body of soldiers pro- 
ceeding to Damascus, has fallen from his horse 
and is endeavouring to shield his eyes from the 
intolerable glory of the vision of Christ suddenly 
ing in the clouds above in an attitude of 
sare expostulation. The composition, which 
somewhat recalls Raphael’s design for one of the 
tapestries for the Sistine Charel, is, we should 
have imagined, unmistakeable ; but the compiler of 
the catalogue suggests that it represents “ Joshua 
iving commandment to the sun, which ts repre- 
od by a figure of the Eternal Father supported 
by flying angels and in a glory of clouds and flames 
of fire.” No. 526 of the catalogue is stated to be the 
work of one of the Courtois family, notwithstanding 
that it is signed in full on a very conspicuous label 
Leonarpus Lemovicus, and is also marked in 
another place with the well-known initials L. L. 
This early and unusually interesting specimen of 
the prince of enamellers is dated (in two places) 
1536, two years earlier than the matchless hunting 
horn (No. 730) by the same master, which is now 
the property of Mr. Hollingworth Magniac. The 
ogue, instead of giving the date actually 
marked on the horn (1538), only mentions that it 
has been “ conjectured ” to have been painted soon 
after 1530; the signature is stated to be Leonardus 
Ludovicus, instead of Lemovicus. Among the 
finest of Lord Warwick's specimens are four plaques 
forming part of a series of framed pictures en 
grisaille, representing the story of Cupid and 
Psyche from the designs of Raphael as engraved 
by the Master with the Die. No mention is made 
in the catalogue of the painter of these beautiful 
works, although they are well known to be by 
Leonard Limosin, and two of them are marked 
with his initials ; moreover, a plaque of the same 
series is one of the treasures of the Louvre, and is 
figured as the work of Leonard on a screen of 
coloured photographs in the South Kensington 
Museum. No. 717, a good portrait, belonging to 
Sir Richard Wallace, of Heari d’Albret, father of 
Henry IV. of France, is without doubt also by 
Leonard. It is subscribed HENRY D’ALBRET . L.L., 
which inscription is changed in the catalogue into 
HENRI D’ALBRET . XL. 


THE death is announced of Mr. W. Smellie 
Watson, R.S.A, 


The deceased painter, says the Scotsman, was the 
son of Mr. George Watson, the first President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and cousin of Sir John 
Watson Gordon, a subsequent president. His mother 
was a daughter of Mr. Smellie, printer, the friend of 
Robert Burns. Born in Edinburgh, and being from 
the first destined for his father’s profession, young 
Watson received the rudiments of his art education 
at the Trustees’ Academy, and afterwards prosecuted 
his studies in London, where he joyed the friendship 
and no doubt profited by the pe 4 of Sir David 
Wilkie. While yet a young man he returned to his 
native city,"where he was soon established in good 





practice as a portrait painter. In this walk of art he 
attained considerable success, his portraits being 
specially remarked for their excellence as likenesses, 
while not without attractive qualities of colour. 
During a professional career of nearly sixty years he 
was a regular exhibitor on the walls of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and two works from his pencil 
were hung there last spring. Finding abundant 
employment in portraiture, Mr. Watson does not seem 
to have shown any inclination to wander into other 
fields, though he occasionally varied his practice by 
painting what might be considered as a sort of fancy 
portraits, such as An Ornithologist among his Birds, or 
A Conchologist surrounded with Shells. 

Tue Belgian papers have been getting up a 
sensation lately respecting a wonderful child- 
artist who has unhappily, by an early death, paid 
the too usual penalty of precocious talent. The 
name of this youthful genius was Frédéric van de 
Kerkhove, and although he died before he was 
eleven years of age, he had already executed more 
than 350 works. It is proposed to have an ex- 
hibition of these works. 


Tue Chronique of October 20 contains an in- 
teresting study, by Eug. Muntz, of the drawings 
attributed to Martin Schén in the Uffizj at Flo- 
rence. These four admirable drawings, of the 
authenticity of three of which there is but little 
doubt, have never before been adequately de- 
scribed, although they have been photographed 
both inthe Braun and Philpot series from the Usliz) 
M. Muntz promises, in a future number, a de- 
scription of Schongauer’s drawings in the Basel 
Museum. 


The Levant Herald announces that Dr. Dethier 
has returned from an official mission to Cyprus 
with some eighty packages of various kinds con- 
taining relies of antiquity. They consist chiefly 
of such portions of the artistic discoveries made 
in Cyprus by General de Cesnola, and other anti- 

uaries as the latter have ceded to the Ottoman 
tovernment in compliance with the provisions of 
the recent law on treasure-trove in Turkey. 
Among them are the statue of a bearded Venus, 
and some remarkable specimens of ancient Greek 
ttery and glass. During this excursion, Dr. 
Dethier found an opportunity of completing his 
decipherment of the inscription discovered by Mr. 
Frank Calvert on the site of old Troy, which 
appears to set forth the text of some remarkable 
decrees. The Levant Herald also publishes in its 
issue of October 24, the letter from Mr. Frank 
Calvert which appears in the Athenaeum of No- 
vember 7 and 14. 


Ir is announced that the sum realised by the 
exhibition of the decorative works of M. Baadry 
amounts to 48,262 francs. 








THE STAGE. 
“ SWEETHEARTS.” 


A CHANGE in the programme has made the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre once more a place to which a 
man may go. The performance of The School for 
Scandal there excited curivsity ; no one will now 
be found to maintain that it produced satisfaction. 
We know it was continued during four or five 
months of the playgoing year, but that is nothing 
for the School for Scandal, and not much for the 
little Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The house is 
tiny: success is a tradition: people could hardly 
believe that there was at last something very 
much like a failure. Besides, amidst all that was 
9 bad, so pitiably feeble, Lady Teazle and Joseph 
Surface were played discreetly, if not happily ; 
there was a good Charles Surface and an excellent 
Sir Benjamin. Again, there was some decorative 
china, and some marqueterie, to draw the special 
lovers of bric-d-brac. And, last of all, they 
charged ten shillings for a seat that generally costs 
seven; and that was a conclusive proof of the 
merits of the performance. 

They have now revived Mr. Robertson’s Society, 
and produced Mr. Gilbert’s Sweethearts. Sweet- 





hearts has a genuine charm, both in the piece and 
in the acting ; but it is played (if one may be al- 
lowed to say so here) at too early an hour for 
modern habits. Why not play the well-known 
little comedy first, and keep the new work of Mr. 
pons Neos an hour more convenient to those 
most likely to appreciate it? Most people have 
seen Society already. Sweethearts is a Stas which 
no one ought to miss, 

Mr. Gilbert calls his work a “contrast.” It is 
too slight to be a comedy, as well as too little 
varied in interest and in character. It is like a 
French proverbe in a couple of scenes. It requires 
the most delicate acting—and it gets it. Its story 
is entirely simple ; the matter is scant; the man- 
ner, all. But such as the matter is, let us set it 
down. The curtain rising, discloses to us a 
garden of a modest country house, in which a 
garrulous gardener is talking to a hoyden; and 
the hoyden, his master’s daughter (none other, of 
course, than Mrs. Bancroft) is hearing from him, 
with a sly pleasure, the praises of a youth of her 
acquaintance. The youth appears (it is Mr. 
Coghlan, dressed like David Copperfield when he 
made love to Dora), and he helps the hoyden to 

lant a bough of sycamore which he has fetched 
or her from London, from her old home—from 
the quaint red-walled garden of some house at 
eee which she loves for its association with 
her childhood. He cares for her very much, but 
she only cares for the sycamore and the old garden 
—at all events this is all that she avows—and she 
takes care for a while to keep the garrulous 
gardener within hearing, so that she may provoke 
her lover into impatience, though she does at last 
send into the conservatory this person who is 
alike superfluous to the piece and to its hero. No 
sooner is the gardener well away than Harry 
Spreadbrow announces his departure for India. 
For dramatic purposes he has put off the announce- 
ment rather late—having only time, apparently, to 
say a long —s before he takes the coach and 
steamer. His good-bye, though tardy, is very 
full of feeling. He tells his love in it, with point 
and brevity, and asks for something which he may 
always wear with him, in eternal remembrance of 
his bewitching hoyden, The hoyden gives him, 
not a flower, but a geranium pot. He gets a 
flower at last, and gives her one, and asks her to 
say something pleasant to him, out of her own 
mind at the moment. She asks pertinently what 
it is that she is to say. He longs for an avowal 
of her devotion, but she wishes him “a pleasant 
voyage,” and goes on watering her plants, while 
he rushes to the coach with dreams of eternal 
constancy. But before her plants are all quite 
watered, she begins to cry, like a child that has 
\ost a nurse or a playmate. And the curtain falls 

Thirty years pass—it is eighteen seventy-four— 
and the sycamore bough from the red-walled 
garden at Hampstead has grown a goodly tree, 
and there sits under its bare branches in autumn, 
when its brown dry leaves dance their dance ot 
death around it, a woman prematurely old, who 
was the hoyden of thirty years ago. A stranger, who 
had pleasant associations with house and village, 
calls and asks to be allowed to see the place again. 
The place has changed: the village is a town, he 
says ; and where he left a p, he finds a statue 
to the county member. He says he is Sir Henry 
ot and hears with surprise that he is 

ing to Jenny. She is married, he supposes. 
He will have great pleasure in making the ac- 
quaintance of her husband. He has forgotten her 
very name. No, she is not married. She has 
often thought of him. She parted from him 
lightly, and has kept for thirty years his flower 
and his memory. He parted from her with the 
usual vows of constancy, and was flirting with 
a middle-aged governess before he had been 
a week on board ship. But he is touched at 
last—successful man of the world that he is— 
with her lasting remembrance of him, and as he 
thinks he is still young because he can ride to 
cover twice a week and walk his five-and-twenty 
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miles without feeling it (though he looks, by the 
bye, singularly incapable of either of these feats), 
he desires to continue the subject of their old love, 
which Jane Northcott says is past. And he is 
allowed his way—perhaps because she is too 
sweet a woman to quite see that on the whole he 
has been worthless—perhaps because the London 
public likes a comfortable end and would not 
relish the profounder poem of such a final parting 
as M. André Theuriet has given, in his Jean- 
Marie. 

Well, the man has made vows, and the woman 
has kept them, and something of the temper of 
Mr. Gilbert’s mind—as an observer and an artist 
—is shown is the contrast. This contrast is 
legitimate enough, no doubt. One that appears 
to me less reasonable is that between the hoyden 
of 1844 and the spinster of this present year. 
There are moments when a coquette stays her 
coquetry, and it is inconceivable that a woman 
who had cared so much for a man as to remember 
him, and to be single for his sake, during thirty 
years, should have let him go away to India 
without one stronger word than the commonplace 
hope that he might have a pleasant voyage 
(which he had—with the governess) and be pros- 
perous when he got there—which he was, for 
he came back “Sir Henry.” Mrs. Bancroft, too, 
it appears to me, accentuates and emphasises the 
contrast rather too much to be natural, though not 
too much to be effective. This hoyden of the first 
act—one of those girls whose charm and value it 
may be the fashion to recognise only because they 
are tantalisingly rude and impudently inconsiderate 
—would never have become the calmly sensitive old 
woman of the second: this last a picture well 
imagined, no doubt, by Mr. Gilbert, but (save for 
what I think the impossibility of the contrast) 
realised by Mrs. Bancroft with a rarer excellence. 
As a picture, if you can either forget the impossi- 
bility, or believe in the possibility of the cireum- 
stances, Mrs. Bancroft is perfect. Sir Henry says 
that she has “ mellowed,” which is only a flattery. 
The truth is, she is saddened, yet not embittered, 
—the slow result, on a woman, now and then, of 
a sweet and timid loneliness: and this character 
Mrs. Bancroft subtly makes visible, in raiment, 
gesture, andvoice. Her first impersonation—that 
of the ignorant acidulated hoyden, who plays with 
happiness as a child with toys—is clever, but 
already somewhat too familiar, though interesting 
now and again through some fresh tone, some 
half-meaning, some sharp or delicate turn 
which shows the comedian’s art. But her second 
impersonation is not interesting at intervals, but 
interesting from end to end, and artistic with a 
restrained pathos held at every moment in com- 
plete and exquisite command. 

Mr. Glover, as the garrulous gardener, fails to 
give character to his part: a part, moreover, not 
existing for its own sake, but only for the sake of 
the early exposition of the story. Mr. Coghlan 
in both acts does his share well: first as the 
diffident, yet ardent youth, and then as the infirm 
stranger, who is prompted by curiosity to see the 
place of his boyish love. But it is the refined, 
though slight motive of the piece itself, and the 
acting of Mrs. Bancroft, with its pleasant surprises 
and delicate effects, that should chiefly lead you 
to the theatre; and it is only a pity that the 
development of this motive both by author and 
actress should be accomplished at the cost of con- 
sistency. Hi 8 brow becomes strangely 
hardened, but Miss Northcott much more strangely 
softened. Making all possible allowance for the 
effect of loneliness, and trouble, and thirty years, 
one still says, the germ of this delightful and 
pathetic woman was never in this acrid girl. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Speakine of, the performance of Le Demi 
Monde of Dumas at the Théatre Frangais, we 
asked last week whether we might ever see this 
piece in England. We have now some reason to 








think that under certain conditions the answer to 
that question would be in the affirmative. In 
French, the piece would probably be licensed here. 

Mr. Byron’s new piece at the Gaiety Theatre— 
which, in allusion to the vulgar proverb, has had 
bestowed upon it the name of Oz! and Vinegar— 

is as light as a thing can be, and will be thought 
by some playgoers to be a far less considerable 
piece than his last comedy, Old Sailors. We are 
of a different opinion. The piece at the Gaiety 
makes no effort or pretence to be anything except 
laughable, and it succeeds in all that it aims. to 
be—there is a good deal of freshness in its fun. 
The piece at the Strand is also found laughable— 
very laughable indeed, by playgoers easy to 
gag it is burdened by what is supposed to 

a plot of serious interest, which it can’t sus- 
tain. Accordingly the newer piece—that at the 
Gaiety—with its humility of aim, is very much 
more successful in point of art, if art has much 
to do with it. The story is of the fortunes of 
certain gentlemen who take their sweethearts 
down to Richmond for the afternoon and dinner, 
under the protection of a chaperone who is good 
enough to miss her train. One of the men is 
genial; the other, ascetic ; and the genial man is 
engaged to a very serious young woman, while 
the ascetic man is engaged to a young woman 
who enjoys the world. In the course of some 
discussions before dinner it becomes plain that 
all is not very smooth sailing with the respective 
couples: the genial man relishes a momentary 
flirtation with the merry young woman, and 
the ascetic man finds solace in the society of 
the other man’s sweetheart. The two young 
women withdrawing fora time, the men fall to 
discussing their prospects, and quoting the old 
saying that oil and vinegar don’t mix, they are 
disposed to change partners, when—conveniently 
for Mr. Byron’s moral—they are overtaken by 
sleep, and are warned ina dream. But the spec- 
tator doesn’t know till the end that it is a vision 
he is witnessing: he thinks it is the actual story, 
still being developed, at a six months’ interval, 
and the following is what he sees. He sees the 
Pringle interiore—Pringle, the ascetic man, has 
married the serious young woman, and is so weary 
of her seriousness that he would fain find consola- 
tion in some trifling impropriety. Like has spoilt 
like: his very nature Ts changed. Next, the 
spectator sees the Cloverton interior—Cloverton, 
the genial man, has married the merry girl, and 
she is merry and noisy till he is weary of merri- 
ment. As merry a cousin of hers—he stands as 
a symbol of the dangers of her temperament—is 
in too constant attendance upon her. They make 
merry music together, and the merry wife sings 
a fast song, in which Miss Farren, being befittingly 
skittish, makes sure of an encore. The genial 
man has become a very Jacques. Then trap-doors 
open on the stage, scenes shift, and dramatis per- 
sonae disappear by unforeseen mechanical con- 
trivances, and in a trice the spectator beholds the 
two men once more at the Thames-side hotel, 
where they yawn, stretch, and get up, each to say 
to the other that that was a foolish notion about 
changing their loves, and that things are best, and 
will remain best, as they are—the oil with the 
vinegar. Miss Farren, Miss West, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, Mr. J. G. Taylor, and Mr. Robert Soutar 
are the principal persons who enact this “morality.” 
They preach their merry week-day sermon in a 
fitting mood. You laugh mildly for an hour, 
and think no more about it. 

Sweethearts, the new piece at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre—discussed in another column— 
does not stand alone in the pro me. It is 
followed by a revival of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
Soctety, which, though by no means the first piece 
which this author wrote, was the first to be very 
popular. It is true he had produced David 
Garrick at the Haymarket before that ; but David 
Garrick was an adaptation from the French, and, 
after all, not quite so good a one as Mr. Albery’s 
Doctor Davy, which was also from the French 





Sullivan. Society has little merit of construction, 


but much freshness of dialogue. Its best scene is its 
second, f 2 ves Owl’s how a —a caricature of a lite- 
rary club where everybody is distinguished and every- 
body impecunious; but even “ The Owl’s Roost” 4s 


not quite so good a scene as it promised to be, for it 
ends abruptly before we get thes we have 
been expecting. And this is very c teristic of 


Mr. Robertson, who often whetted an appetite he 
did not intend to satisfy. The cast of the piece at 
the Prince of Wales’s is now entirely different 
from that with which the play was first produced. 
Now Mr. Archer performs Lord Ptarmigant, and 
Miss Fanny Josephs Maud Hetherington; Mr. 
Coghlan is Sydney ay place of Mr. Bancroft, 
who is-now Stylus), Mr. Arthur Wood is John 
Chodd, Mr. Glover the younger Chodd; and Mr, 
Collette O'Sullivan. 


At the Haymarket Theatre the performance 
of Our American Cousin is now supplemented by 
that of Planché’s vaudeville, The Loan of a Lover : 
a piece which has merits of itself, known already 
long ago to the public, and at the present moment 
one merit to boot—that of presenting to the Hay- 
market audience Miss Walton in a new character : 
the Miss Walton from New York who was so 
well received in the revival of the Dundreary 
comedy or farce. Miss Walton’s appearance was 
the only pleasant circumstance connected with this 
Dundreary revival. 


Mr. Irvine’s Hamlet continues to be the talk, not 
alone in theatrical circles. On the whole, the 
opinion expressed with regard to it is as high as 
the interest in its production was great, though 
some writers whose opinion is entitled to respect 
have pronounced either against it or very mildly 
in its praise. Another opinion besides that of the 
habitual writers on the yaar may be of interest 
to our readers to supplement the criticisms already 
given, and we therefore quote the last lines of an 
article in which in its last issue the Spectator 
discussed the new Hamlet. After taking excep- 
tion to here a point and there a point, the essayist 
who writes the article in question praises the per- 
formance of the third act—to which the criticism 
in this journal drew special attention. The Spec- 
tator concludes :— 

“ Finest of all, however, is the death itself. The 
sudden rage with which he bursts upon the King when 
he finds that both wine and foil were poisoned, and 
deals the death- blow for which he had never gained 
nerve before; the spasmodic effort with which he 
snatches the poisoned cup from the hand of Horatio, 
and bids him live to clear his name; and finally, the 
gathering glooms of death settling slowly down upon 
his face, as his discursive imagination hovers on the 
border of the unseen land, and anticipates all the 
terrors of the imminent disclosure, are all as fine as 
they can well be, and send away the audience with a 
conviction that they have seen an actor of rare power. 
who in a few years has made wonderful progress in 
his art, and who may—for he is yet young—easily 
reach even the highest point attainable in it. He still 
needs more of the discipline of the French school. 
He can still be stilted, and not unfrequently hard. 
But the gain of a few years is so marvellous that we 
do not know what more he might not gain. Ina few 
of the most difficult scenes, his Hamlet is all but 
perfect. He has the power in him to make it so 
in all.” 

Mpme. Tofo has been 
Parfumeuse at the Théatre 
ennes at Brussels. 

OrrEenBAcH’s Madame l Archiduc is the greatest 
success the Bouffes has had for a considerable time. 
It is the greatest success Offenbach himself has 
had since the period of La Grande Duchesse. 


Tue Porte Saint Martin has produced an in- 
structive spectacle-—La Tour du Monde—of which 
the subject is derived from the travel-books of 
Jules Verne. 

Ir seems likely that a fable of La Fontaine’s— 
certainly not, as some one has suggested, a fine 
chapter of Michelet’s in L’Amour—has suggested 
to Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy the subject of their 


appearing in La Jolie 
es Fantaisies Parisi- 
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new comedy La Veuve, which was produced a few 
days since at the Gymnase. 
“ L’époux d’une jeune beauté 
Partait Tautre monde. A ses cétés sa femme 
Lui criait : Attends-moi, je te suis ; et mon 4me 
Aussi bien que la tienne est préte a s’envoler. 
Le mari fait seul le voyage.” 
The widow, we remember, is inconsolable; but 
her father is a philosopher, and he says his say :— 
“Ma fille, lui dit-il, c’est trop verser de larmes ; 
Qu’a besoin le défunt que vous noyiez vos charmes? 
Puisqu’il est des vivans, ne songez plus aux morts. 
Je ne dis pas que tout 4 l’heure 
Une condition meilleure 
Change en des noces ces transports ; 
Mais, aprés certain temps, souffrez qu’on vous propose 
Un époux beau, bien fait, jeune, et tout autre chose 
Que le défunt.—Ah! dit-elle aussitét, 
Un cloitre est l’époux qu'il me faut.” 
Time 3: Time is a consoler, and the fabulist 
acynic. Hear the young widow presently :— 
“ Ou donc est le jeune mari 
Que vous m’aviez promis? dit-elle.” 
Now, in the new comedy it is not a father but 
a friend who suggests consolation, and it is not 
Time that is the consoler. The heroine recovers 
through a ruder shock. In regulating the affairs 
of the deceased it is necessary to be particular, 
and the bills sent in to the deceased must be ex- 
amined minutely. Among them is a jeweller’s 
bill, very large—and it is plain that half 
the trinkets ordered were destined for unrecognised 
wearers. A little common, a little vulgar, perhaps, 
the device, but the désillusion is complete. The 
bust which was cherished in the widow’s drawing- 
room is banished to the apartments of the ser- 
vants. The widow can be inconsolable ro more. 
“Ou donc est le jeune mari 
Que vous m’aviez promis? dit-elle.” 
The sentiment and style and execution of this 
= are entirely modern. Meilhac and Halévy 
ow the society of new Paris as well as Sardou : 
haps even better. They may regard themselves as 
ortunate that among the interpreters of their light 
work are artists as serious as drol, as delicate 
and touching as Blanche Pierson. 








MUSIC. 
CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


Two pieces of special interest formed the most 
important features of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace. Chief in importance among 
these was Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm for chorus 
and orchestra. Few of this great composer's 
works have been more undeservedly neglected 
than his Psalms. Of these he has written in all 
five with full orchestral accompaniment—the 
42nd, 95th, 98th, 114th, and 115th; one (the 
55th) with organ; and three (the 2nd, 22nd, and 
43rd) for an eight-part unaccompanied chorus. 
Of the five large and important works belonging 
to the first class, the 42nd was given some 
years since by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and I remember to have heard the 114th Psalm 
from Mr. Joseph Barnby’s choir before it ex 
panded into the Albert Hall Choral Society. The 
other three have not, I believe, been given in 
public, at least not on any adequate scale, for 


many years. 

Mendelssohn's treatment of the Psalms has some 
resemblance, as to form, to Bach’s “ Kirchen- 
Cantaten,” minus the chorales. Perhaps a nearer 
parallel may be found in Handel’s “Chandos 
Anthems,” which were also written with instru- 
mental accompaniment, or in some of the older 
anthems of the English church-composers belong- 
ing to a period when the orchestra was not entirely 
banished from the church service. Of the series, 
the 95th Psalm, which was given last week, is, 
on the whole, one of the finest. Though less 
grand than the stately “ When Israel out of Egypt 
came,” with its massive eight-part harmony, and 

beautiful than isolated portions of “As the 





Hart pants,” the effect of the work is one of 
such varied and sustained interest that it is 
surprising that it is not oftener brought to a 
hearing. None of the five movements of which it 
consists are of exceptional difficulty: it is not too 
long, occupying but little more than half an hour 
in performance; and the music is of a character 
which appeals alike to the cultivated musician and 
the average amateur. 

It is a curious thing that Mendelssohn in setti: 
the words of this Psalm has begun at the six 
verse, ““O come let us worship and bow down.” 
After the invitation to prayer, set as a most 
melodious tenor solo and chorus, the second move- 
ment, “ Come let us sing,” gives the opening words 
of the Psalm in a grand chorus which is one of 
its composer’s most jubilant inspirations. Whe- 
ther from regard for the convenience of the chorus 
is not very clear, but this movement on Saturday 
was taken considerably slower than the time marked 
in the score. It certainly gained thereby in breadth, 
but on the other hand it to a large extent lost 
its festive character. The following “canon ” for the 
chorus in two parts, “ For the Lord is a mighty God,” 
is a fine specimen of Mendelssohn's mastery of 
contrapuntal writing. With the exception of 
Mozart, and possibly of Haydn at his best, no 
composer has approached so nearly to Bach as 
Mendelssohn in the combination of the strictest 
scientific forms with the utmost freedom of idea. 
The melodious duet for treble voices “In His 
hands are all the corners of the earth,” is no less 
beautiful than the more popular “I waited for the 
Lord” in the Lobgesang, though the charming 
combination of the chorus with the solo voices 
which so enhances the beauty of the latter is 
wanting in the present movement. The fine 
fugato ,“« For His is the sea,” with its reminis- 
cences, towards the close, of the opening chorus, 
leads to the tenor solo and chorus “ Henceforth 
when ye hear His voice,” one of the gems of the 
whole, though by no means the most popular 
number. In truth of expression and unaffected 

athos this movement has rarely been su ; 

t has uently been wondered why Mendels- 
sohn should have so far deviated from custom 
as to write in G minor the finale of a work 
which ins in E flat; and the mystery 
is solved by a note from “G” in Saturday's 
programme, in which it is stated that an 
additional chorus is in existence among the com- 
poser’s MSS., in the original key of E flat, to the 
words “For the sea is His, and He made it,” 
which is evidently designed as a new finale to the 
work, This MS. bears date “April 11, 1839,” 
whereas the psalm itself is dated “ April 6, 1838.” 
It is clear, therefore, that this new finale was, as 
“G@” says, an afterthought, though it is not easy 
to account for its not being included in the printed 
score, which was not published till 1842. A re- 
petition of the Psalm with this additional move- 
ment is promised shortly at the Crystal Palace, 
and will be looked for with much interest. The 
solo parts of the Psalm were sung by Mdme. 
Lemmens, Miss Thekla Fischer (a débutante with 
a pleasing voice, who appeared to be very ner- 
vous), and Mr. Vernon Rigby. The Crystal 
Palace Choir made its first appearance this season, 
and sang all the choruses admirably. Though the 
alto oat tenor parts sounded rather weak, it is 
gratifying to note the very great improvement in 
this chorus, as compared with three or four years 
ago, when it used to be, if not absolutely dis- 
creditable, at least quite unworthy of such concerts 
as those in which it took part. Now, thanks to 
Mr. Manns and the directors, all that is changed ; 
and if last Saturday is to be taken as a fair sample 
of their performances, the future appearances of 
the chorus may be looked forward to with pleasure 
rather than with apprehension. 

The absolute novelty of the afternoon was the 
first performance in England of the late H. H. 
Pierson’s overture to Romeo and Juliet. It is im- 
possible after a single hearing to give a decided 
opinion on so very novel and original a work as 





this. All I can do is to record the impression it 
produced upon my own mind; how far such im- 
pression would be modified by a closer acquaintance 
it is impossible to say. The first feeling produced 
by the music is that the composer is a powerful 
and original thinker; he arrests attention at once ; 
one feels that he has something of his own to say. 
The overture is full of charming and poetical ideas ; 
and yet, as a whole, the effect is thoroughly 
Pr . Asin another overture (4s You 
Like It) by the same composer given last season, 
there is such a total disre of form in the piece 
that it is impossible to follow the thread of the 
ideas. The thoughts succeed one another as in a 
dream, without logical sequence; and there is no 
apparent reason why, if the overture had been 
begun with the last movement and played back- 
wurds, it should not have sounded just as well as 
it did. The instrumentation, it should be said, 
is charming, and the performance of the overture 
by Mr. Manns’s band was magnificent. The re- 
mainder of the programme consisted of Beethoven's 
symphony in F, the overture to St. Paul, and songs 
by the solo vocalists already named. To-day Raff's 

ve symphony is to be given for the first time 
in England. 

The seventeenth season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts was inaugurated on Monday evening 
last. The catalogue of the works performed at 
these admirable concerts since their institution in 
1859, which was distributed in St. James's Hall 
during the evening, is so interesting that it 
deserves to be dwelt on for a short time, as 
showing the large amount of good in the dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of the best music which 
has been effected during the last fifteen years. 
It is hardly needful to remind our readers that 
before the establishment of these concerts good 
chamber-music could only be occasionally heard, 
and then almost always at a very high price. Up 
to the close of last season 485 concerts had been 
given, including those on Saturday afternoons. 
At these the enormous number of 513 different 
instrumental works of more or less extent, by 57 
composers, have been brought forward. Beethoven, 
as might be expected, has been the most largely 
represented; he heads the list with 88 pieces. 
Next comes Mendelssohn with 51 works, Mozart 
with 49, Sebastian Bach with 45, and Haydn 
with 40. The number of repetitions of various 
works affords a clue to their relative popularity, 
and to the taste of -the “Monday Popular” audi- 
ences. Here again Beethoven is facile princeps, 
the piece most frequently performed being his 
well-known “ Kreutzer Sonata,” which has been 

iven no less than 37 times. Second in the list is 

is ag which has been performed 27 times. 
The third place is a “tie: ” Mozart's Clarinet 
Quintet and Mendelssohn’s Trio in © minor 
have each been heard 22 times. Of piano solos, 
Beethoven’s “ Waldstein ” sonata would appear to 
stand highest in favour, having been brought 
forward on 16 occasions; the sanfe composer's 
“ Appassionata” coming next, with 15 perform- 
ances. Herr Joachim’s two great solo displays 
are also high on the list—Bach’s “Chaconne ” 
having been given 18 times, and Tartini’s “ Trillo 
del Diavolo” 17 times; while Signor Piatti’s 
favourite piece, Boccherini’s Sonata in A for vio- 
loncello, has been played at 16 concerts. It may 
be questioned whether any parallel in musical 
activity (unless it be at the Crystal Palace) can be 
found to that shown by this catalogue. These 
concerts have become now so much a matter of 
course that one is apt to forget how much they 
have done for art; and the short retrospect now 
given may therefore, at the commencement of a 
new season, not be out of place. 

Last Monday’s concert opened with Men- 
delssohn’s string quartet in E flat, Op. 44, No 3. 
A disappointment was in store for the audience, 
as Signor Piatti, who had been announced to 
take his usual place, was too unwell to appear. 
A very effective substitute was, however, engaged 
in Signor Pezze, a violoncellist not only of well- 
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known talent, but of great experience i: cisssical | of the lowest row of seats of the amphitheatre, 


niusic. M. Sainton was the leader, while Messrs. 
Louis Ries and Zerbini occupied their usual toes 
as second violin and viola respectively. With 
such a quartet, a very fine performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s brilliant work was given, as might be an- 
ticipated. The scherzo, taken at a “ break-neck” 
pace, and yet with the utmost finish, was enthu- 
siastically encored. Dr. Biilow, the pianist of the 
evening, chose as his solo Beethoven's sonata in 
E, Op. 109, which he played in his well-known 
style, about which it is difficult to say anything 
new. ‘The variations, with which the work con- 
cludes, were perhaps the gem of the whole perfor- 
mance. The other instrumental pieces were 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 69, in which Dr. 
Biilow was joined by Signor Pezze—the latter 
gentleman having here an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself of which he took full ad- 
vantage, a very excellent performance being 
the result— and Rubinstein’s interesting trio 
in B flat, Op. 52 (Messrs. Biilow, Sainton, 
and Pezze), a work which was produced at these 
concerts for the first time last season, and which 
well deserved a second hearing. The vocalist was 
Miss Sterling, who as a “ Lied” singer has few 
equals, She was heard in four numbers from 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe, and in a new song by 
Sullivan. Her performance of the “Ich grolle 
nicht ” of Schumann was one of the finest pieces 
of musical declamation to which I ever had the 
pleasure of listening. 

It is obviously impossible for any reporter not 
endowed with omnipresence to keep pace with 
such a series of concerts as those commenced last 
Saturday at the Albert Hall. All that will be 
possible, especially in a paper which is not ex~- 
clusively musical, will be a brief record of what 
is done, with a more detailed notice of any features 
of special musical interest. The programmes of 
the past week have been most satisfactory, and 
such as promise well for the future, if they may 
be regarded as fair samples of what is to be ex- 
pected. The opening concert may be considered 
(and was no doubt intended) as an epitome of the 
whole scheme, with the exception of sacred music, 
which would have been inappropriate in a miscella- 
neous selection. Classical music was represented by 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia (the piano part played 
by Miss Agnes Zimmermann) an Mozart’s “ Non 
piu andrai.” Wagner's overture to Tannhéduser, 
and the March and Chorus from the same opera, 
illustrated the “ Modern German” school. 
fessor Oakeley’s “ Edinburgh ” March, and vocal 
music by Hatton, Balfe, Stevens, and Barnby 
gave due prominence to the music of our own 
country ; besides which there were a new waltz 
by Mr. Dan Godfrey, selections for military band, 
and an organ solo by Dr. Stainer. The “ Ballad 
Night” on Monday must be over, to men- 
tion the first “ English Night ” on Tuesday. For 
this the selection was most admirable, ineludin 
Suilivan’s overture to the Sapphire Necklace, J. 
F. Barnett's orchestral fantasia ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” recently produced at Liverpool ; 
Mr. Cusins’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 
played by the composer ; Bennett's Capriccio in E, 
and various v pieces. The chief features of 
the “Classical Night ” on Wednesday were Gade’s 
Fourth Symphony, in B flat, Schubert's overture to 
Rosamunde, Beethoven’s Concerto in G, and Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccio in B minor, both played by 
Dr. Hans von Biilow. On Thursday the Y 
was given, and last night was the first ‘‘ Wagner 
Night,” for which selections from Tannhduser and 
the Meistersinger, as well as the “ Kaisermarsch” 
and Gade's First Symphony, were set down for 
performance. 

The alterations recently made in the Albert 
Hall with the view of improving its acoustic 
properties have been successful to a degree which 
can hardly be imagined save by those who have 


had the ee of judging for themselves. 
The arena (hs 
feet in dept 


a kind of sunken pit several 
en raised nearly to the level 


rmerl 
) has 





and the great velarium has been lowered, so as 
further to confine the sound. The result is most 
satisfactory. I attended on Wednesday (the clas- 
sical night), and from my seat in the amphitheatre 
could hear distinctly the most delicate of 
the accompaniments in a way certainly never 
before realised in this gigantic auditorium. Of 
the performance, too, it is a pleasure to be able 
honestly to speak in terms of unqualified praise. 
Mr. Barnby has under his command a most ex- 
cellent and well-balanced orchestra; and if at 
present bere wi maovar ge Beye wee from 
constant i ther, and which is the + 
charm of the Saterda Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, is wanting, there is no reason why it 
should not be shortly attained. The rendering on 
Wednesday of Gade’s charming symphony in B 
flat (which may be recommended to Mr. Manns’s 
notice), left really nothing to desire. A word of 
mention must be given to a new singer, Mdlle. 
Johanna Levier, who is not only the possessor of 
a very good voice, but who sings like a true 
artist. The lady will doubtless be heard again, 
and make her mark, as she deserves todo. Dr. 
Biilow played, as usual, magnificently. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





Mr. Joun HotiinesnpaD, manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre, issued invitations on the after- 
noon of last Wednesday, to a most ingenious per- 
formance of handbell ringing, by a family of 
Spanish children, whose ages range from six to 
sixteen, and who are called Los Ninos Campano- 
logos. They are seated at a table covered with 
bells of various sizes, and each child except the 
youngest—who wields a tiny sheep-bell with a 
vigour and agility beyond praise—is entrusted 
with the superintendence of four or five bells, and 
is reqnired to lift them singly from the table in 
order to form each note. With this machiner 
German valses, national hymns, and Spanis 
dance-music are excellently played, the rhythm 
being perfect, and the harmony only broken by 
the occasional discord of two tenor bells. The 
performance will make its mark upon English 
audiences, and will not, we trust, be compelled to 
decline upon the music-halls, or be mated with 
the clown of the pantomimes. 


Dr. Hans von Biow’s second recital took 
place last Saturday at St. James’s Hall. Though 
containing no single item so important sony 
“ Thirty-three Variations ” played at the previous 
recital, the selection was of great and varied in- 
terest. The pressure on our space this week, 
however, prevents more than a bare record of the 
works performed. These were Handel’s Suite in D 
minor, Schumann's“ Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” 
and various shorter pieces by Bach, Bennett, 
Moscheles, Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin, Moniusko, 
Tschaikowsky, and Liszt. 


A NEw organ, built by Messrs. Brindley and 
Foster, of Sheffield, for the Bow and Bromley 
Institute (adjoining the North London Railwa’ 
Station at Bow), was opened on Wednesday “on 
last by Mr. W. T. Best, by whom the specification 
of the instrument was drawn up. Though only of 
moderate size, containing two manuals and twenty- 
seven stops, it is of remarkable richness and power. 
The quality of tone is excellent, and reflects great 
credit on the builders. The mechanism can be no 
less highly commended, though Messrs. Brindley 
and Foster laboured under great difficulties, aris- 
ing from the vibration occasioned by the passing 
trains of the North-London Railway, over which 
the Institute ie erected. 


Corres of the Glasgow Herald, which have 
been forwarded to us, contain accounts by the 
evidently competent musical reporter of that 

r of the operatic performances in that city of 
Ae Mapleson’s company, which are very highly 
| spoken of. The first of the orchestral concerts in 





e City Hall has also taken place, and appears to 
have be a complete success. The most impor- 





tant items were Mozart’s Jupi and 
Beethoven's C minor comesrts, played by Me tien 
dore Ritter. 

Wiru reference to the report mentioned in the 
AcADEMY of the 24th ult., as to the engagement 
of Dr. Hans von Biilow for the Hofoperntheater 
at Vienna, the Signale now states that the nego- 
tiations which were set on foot have fallen 
as Dr. Biilow has been engaged by the American 
impresario Ullmann for a series of concerts in 
America early in the year 1876. 

Byron’s Manfred with Schumann's music is in 
preparation at the Hofoperntheater in Vienna, and 
is to be given for the benefit of the benevolent 
fund of that theatre. 


THE first “ Sehleswig-Holstein Musical Festi- 
val” is to be held at Kiel neat June. 


Herr H. Srrent, the well-known com ’ 
has, we understand, been appointed conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society at Belfast. 


Tue celebration at Dresden on the 31st of last 
month of the completion, by Dr. Julius Rietz, of 
forty years’ activity as a conductor, was carried out 
in a manner which must have been most gratifying 
to the worthy artist. The company of the Dres- 
den Theatre presented him with a silver fruit 
basket, the members of the royal band gave a 
silver laurel-wreath, and the Musikverein of Diis- 
seldorf, the conductorship of which society was 
Rietz’s first appointment, sent a splendid album 
containing views of the Rhine. Then Ferdinand 
Hiller from Cologne came, and in the name of the 
Rhenish artists, brought a present of 9,000 marks 
(450/.). The vocal societies “ Liedertafel ” and 
“Orpheus” elected him an honorary member ; the 
King awarded him a distinction allotted to but 
very few—the appointment as “ General Musical 
Director,” a post which has been previously held 
by Spontini, Mendelssohn, and Lachner. Besides 
this, a deputation, headed by Carl Reinecke, came 
from Leipaig, and presented him, in the name of 
his friends and admirers at Leipzig, with the sum 
of 10,000 marks (500/.). 
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